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BOOK I. 

OF THE EAULY CAEEEE OF AN OLD BACHELOB. 



CHAPTER I. 

A FiW PAGES INTRODUCTORY. 

Why is it that I am pensive in the heart of 
gaiety^ dull amid all the bustle and energy of 
life, isolated amongst thousands ? The answer 
is. plain, easy, and intelligible. I am an old 
bachelor in ih% middle of Lcnidpn. I live on 
from day to day, and from year to year, in a 
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horribly monotonous routine, without possessing 
one single human object of solicitude, and as 
little cared for myself as I care about others. In 
my time, I have liked many, disliked more, 
and despised more still; hated one, and loved 
one. Those whom it is customary to call 
friends^ I have long ago lost ; and I now stand 
alone in this wide, reckless region of humanity. 
I have no friend ; I pay attention to few ; for 
none do I entertain affection. I am solitary, 
morose^ eccentric, peevish, nervous, envious, 
sensitive, censorious; in truth, a strange and 
unhappy being. Some excuse might be alleged 
for the contraction of so many unfortunate 
qualities : I might with justice attribute them U> 
the effects of disappointment — to habits, too, of 
procrastination. On these peculiar heads I shall 
enlarge more hereafter : the statements I make at 
present are but preliminary ; roughly advanced, 
and concisely. In fact, the awkwardness which, 
to a certain dcgreej I feel, in la3ang before the 
world the career of my life, and the nature of 
my disposition, is yet to be broken ; and what I 
utter, I utter shyly, and with a feeling of re- 
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pugnance. I am exactly in the condition of a 
peevish patient, who is about to swallow his 
medicine — be nauseates the draught, yet feels 
himself necessitated to drink it. 

Why, it may be asked, do I place thus vcv 
luntarily on myself such a constnunt, as that 
of undertaking what I feel to be a task, and 
a painful one ?. No matter why ; it is my whim. 
An old bachdor must not be asked for expla- 
nations of his motives or conduct. Suffice it 
to say, that whim, or vanity, or discontent, 
osr some secret impulse or other, urges me to 
do so. 

There will be some, perhaps, of my readers 
who may be inclined to pity me. I do not covet 
their pity. I am not making these statements 
with any view of being pitied ; my only inten- 
tion is, to set forth certain facts, the relation of 
which may take its chance of being of service, or 
not, to the world, as it may happ^i ; if the for- 
mer, I shall consider myself as having made some 
atonement for the little use of which, through 
the course of my existence, I have been to 
society. I cannot, at any rate, accuse myself 
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of selfishness : if I have been of no use to the 
world, I have been of just as little to myself. 
I have often, indeed, accused myself of having 
been of so little ; often arraigned the wisdom of 
Providence for creating such a vast proportion 
of human beings, who from various circum- 
stances mtutf in all probability, rither from de- 
fects in education, from bad example, from 
want of inducement, from the compulsory pur- 
suit of objects which the bent of their genius 
rejects, be placed in the same situation as 
myself. 

My misfortunes, or faults, have made me 
find pleasure in railing at things as they are : 
at Providence, and at man : at politics, morals, 
and religion. I have found gratification in in. 
dulging in these fits of wrath, perverseness, and 
contradiction, when nothipg else possessed any 
charm for me. I have been an anarchist, a 
misanthrope, and a sceptic, over and over again, 
when the fit has seized me. The picture I hold 
up of myself is not an amiable one : it is as- 
suredly as little enviable. 

Let the young attend ; there is a good deal 
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of philosophy in my page: though the spirit 
may sometimes be (for it is not always) morose, 
and the style tart and disaffected ; yet the les- 
son it conveys is a valuable one. How dear it is, 
and how dearly bought, none can appreciate, 
except by the ordeal of a wretched and linger- 
ing experience.* 

* The classical reader will recollect that line of Ho- 
race^ (above all other writers of antiquity beloved by 
myself^) ^hich admonishes — 



f< 



Felix^ quern faciunt aliena perieula cautum.' 



This citation might have been introduced in the 
text; but I hate interlarding my text with quota- 
tiCnis : sd often have I seen this pish resorted to as a 
ploak for the want of ability^ or power of expres- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHICH IS VO CHAPTBR AT ALL. 

Just as I was putting pen to paper to con- 
tinue my MS. I was interrupted by a violent 
rapping at the street door ; which set my whole 
nervous system in agitation, and made my fin- 
gers quiver like aspen leaves. 

It had ceased scarcely a moment, before my 
housekeeper, (who is also my nurse, cook, and 
factotum,) Mrs. Busby, — or, as I more fami- 
liarly style her, Barbara, made her appearance, 
bringing me information that Sir Methusalem 
Groosewif s servant had come with a mes- 
sage from his master, who was going out of 
town the next morning ; hoping that he might 
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have the pleasure of my company down with 
hun to his seat in Gloucestershire. 

"iConfound Sir Methusalem T I exclaimed, 
before the message was completed; **I know no- 
thing of him, and have no wish to go with him 
down to Gloucestershire, or anywhere else ; nor 
ever will do so, because he has interrupted me 
in this way. Say I^m not at home, Barbara — 
not at home. Am I to be everlastingly annoyed 
with boring messages from people, about whom 
I don't care one straw, nor whether tfiey are alive 
or dead? Tell Sir Me&usalem'^s servant, Tm 
not at home.^ 

Barbara was generally very ready with an 
answer; but seeing me more than ordinarily 
chafed, she thought it prudent to do as I di- 
rected her, without any comment. 

I sat grumbling over the cause of my discon- 
tent for some minutes. " Never met the fellow 
above once or twice in my life : he had the im- 
J>udence to introduce himself to me at the club : 
didn^t want to know him: said he was rheu- 
matic, and asked me if I was not ? inquisitive 
dd coxcomb: donH want to know him ; why does 

5 
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he want to know me t Ub ! hum— bore — ^pest- 
plague-— iiuisance.^' . . . 

I was beginning slowly to re-oommence my 
literary occupation, when another rap was heard 
at the street door: though a single rap, and 
sufficiently unpreteniiiiig, yet the annoyance it 
occasioned me, was not less than that which I 
had a moment before suffered. 

Up came Mrs. Busby. 

^^ Well ! what is it ? in heaven'^s name what 
18 it ?" 

" Why, Sir, here^s the tailor come to ask you 
to try on your new pepper and salt smalU 
clothes." 

*^ Heavens ! why could he not have come at 
any other time, rather than this ? These fellows 
always manage to call just at the moment that it 
is inconvenient to see them. Tell the tailor I 
can'^t see him now— tell him I won'^t see him 
now : he must come again to-morrow.'*^ 

I resumed my pen ; and was dipping it in 
the ink, when the loud double rap was repeated, 
with, if possible, increased violence. The quiver- 
ing of the fingers, and agitation of the frame, 
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were brought oti again as grievouslj as before. 
I sank back in my arm-chair, overwhehned by 
the diock. 

I had not yet come to myself, before my 
housekeeper had mentiotied the particulars of 
this renewed interruption, at least twenty 
times. 

" Oh good heavens, my lierves ! — ^What was 
it, Barbara? that odious servant again, I sup- 
pose. Ah ! yes ; I hear : say it over again : 
Oh good heavens! how my hand shakes — just 
repeat that — ^never had such a shock. 

" He has left a letter, Sk.'^ 

" Oh, don't give it me ! donH bring it near 
me now — ^put it down on the table:— bring me 
that salvolatile,^ and push my snuff-box nearer 
this way.*" 

*^But he begs an answer as soon as you 
can give him one, Sir.^ 

" m give him no answer at all ! (Oh! my 
helpless condition!) Send him away— curse him, 
odious pest. Oh dear ! oh, oh ! uh, uh, ulf ! 
wonH look at the letter this fortnight to come." 

My miseries were not permitted to cease here: 
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in less than a quarter of an hour afterwards 
I was nearly clashed from my seat, by a noise 
occasioned by the biursting of a gas-pipe in the 
neighbouring house. It set me quivering and 
kicking like a half-murdered frog. Mrs. Busby 
rushed into the room, with her voice at treble 
pitch, recounting the disaster, and hoping the 
noise had not frightened me. 

Neither snuff-box nor sal-volatile could rouse 
me from my nervous helplessness, on the oc- 
casion of this last battery on my nerves ; but 
something' more potent in its effects : not 
assafcetida, nor the strong odour of garUc, but 
what was worse than either, the pervading 
stench of the gas. Falstaff in the buck-basket 
had not to contend with a more sickening, suf- 
focating efBuvia, than I had. I made a violent 
effort to raise myself up from my chair; I seized 
my hat and stick, and, stuffing a huge green 
silk handkerchief up to my nose, tottered out 
of the house with the assistance of Mrs. Busby, 
i% order to go to my club-house, with the in- 
tention of continuing my confessions there. 
The fresh air brought me to myself a little ; 
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and I was soon strong enough to walk to the 
place of my destination, grumbling as I issued 
from the street-door — ^^ that it was very hard 
a man could not sit in peace at his own house, 
but must be driven about the streets like a 
vagabond, to find an asylum where he could.*^ 
- My grumUing did not cease here, but flowed 
on the whole time during which it took me 
to reach my club-house. If my ill humour and 
discontent were ever excited by any one cause, 
it quickly extended itself to every thing around 
me: urging me to rail at the whole existing 
state of things ; and to make malignant com- 
parisons between things as they are, and as 
they were. The spirit of this growling has 
been infused into the chapter that is to follow. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTRAST BETWEEN THE OLD AND JKODERK 
TIMES, IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD BACHELOR : 
A CHARACTERISTIC SOLILOQUY. 

" Uh ! people talk of the nineteenth century 
being so superior to the eighteenth. I hate to 
hear such nonsens^ — ^no such thing ; don^t think 
8o. They prate about modem imprtyoemenii, 
while so many ancient prejudices are still 
suffered to exist, ay, and strengthen, every 
day. I hate to hear such stuff. Let them 
talk of improvements, when the barbarities and 
absurdities of their laws are abolished ; when 
the quackery of their systems of public educa^ 
tion is at an end; when their illiberality in 
sundry political tenets is exploded. 
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^^ Oh heavens ! what a din! irfaat a latding 
those odious stages make ! There never was any 
thing so had as this in my time : none of these 
shoals of vile lumhering vehicles, dunged and 
surcharged with their greasy cargoes of tea, cof«- 
fee, tobacco and snuff-mongers, rumbling evef^ 
lastingly to Gkreenwieh, Putney, AcUm^ Camber- 
wdl and Lambeth. No no ! there were no short 
stages Men, to stun one at this rate: no! things 
were mudi better, I say, in my time. Uh, this 
ccmies of the horrid peculation that spreads so 
every day ; and with it, the progress of building : 
why both the 'one and the other are the greatest 
nuisances in tiie world, if they ace to entail on 
one the pest of these vile rattling stage-coaches. 
Then they talk of Macadam^s oroads ! fools ! 
why, they run a chance of having their necks 
broken every time they travel over one of them. 
What coachman, I should like to know, can stop 
. a carriage^ lean pull up four tearing horses, over 
one(^ these boasted ^ smooth a€ bowUng-green* 
roads ? Pshaw ! nonsense ! he can^t do it : 
they might as well talk of being able to check a 
man at full speed in the middle of a slide. They 
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must have their necks broken: and they deserve 
it^it is all their own fault Then they talk 
about being able to cross Hounslow, or Blacks- 
heath, without being robbed as formerly. Ad* 
die-headed boobies ! why do they only look on 
one side of a question ?-— don^t they see, that if 
there is less thieving on the open way, there is 
more in private dwelling-houses. And this is 
one of the mighty blessings of modem improve- 
ments ! this is the superiority of the nineteenth 
over the eighteenth century ! A pest on such 
nonsense, and on the buildings, and population, 
and coaches, and Maicadam and all 1 

^^ Uh ! here ''s a great wide place ! one of their 
new-fashioned streets : they call it Regent- 
street. People talk of its being fine, and airy, 
and spacious, and handsome, and beautiful, 
and the Lord knows what! To hear them 
talk, one would fancy it was paved with gold. 
Hum! uh! why every impertinent fool can 
stare at one now : there are no nice blind alleys, 
down which one may sneak unperceived and 
unnoticed. Architecture was architecture once ; 
but it is now a monster — a mongrel, produced 
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by. the illidt coimcctioii of Gnecxsois and 
GrotbidsniB. There are no neat sunple churches 
now: you see Christiiui edifices stuck all over 
idth the sacrifidal emblems of paganism, 
bullocks^ heads, and rams^ horns: in one 
quarter you see great sprawling uncouth Ca^ 
ry^tides — ^in another an extinguisher by way 
of spire, hoisted on the top of a Greek, balco- 
ny. The mischiefs do not end here :— just as 
bad in other tilings; just as glaring, if not 
more so. You can'^t read a book, now, by 
a nice dearly-burning wax-candle; but must 
be farced to bUnd yourself, because every 
one else does, by straining your visual organs 
to see by the muddy light of sinumbra lamps : 
they nearly blind me ! plague on the pa- 
tentee, and all patentees ! • • • . You can't in 
these times have your meat dressed by means 
of a good old-English-roast-beef, constitutional 
jack^ but must have it sent up to you sodden, 
or raw, from one of Count Rumford'^s vile 

steam-kitchens You can^t cross over from 

Dover to Calais, now, with only one chance of 
being launched out of the world :— drowning is 
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not a suiBQent baiud for folks to incur now, 
but they must soliject themsdres to die double 
dianoe of being burnt, as well as soused to 
death. So much for the gteaiD*boat»— hum ! 
hah I uh ! You canH get a good morning^s 
exeidse by being jumbled orer die pre-adamite 
pavements, but must glide smoothly akng over 
die flat surEKe of Macadam^s roads. Roads in 
London ! vile innovation ! I say they are an 
abominable pieventiYe of cockney digestion ! 
There are, now-a^ays, no good wholesome 
dinners at four or five o^dock ; but a hot lun- 
cheon at three, and a dinner at nine ! die name 
of old English suppers is forgotten now t You 
can^t go, either, to see a play : nobody goes 
to the theatres, but in a child^s party ; unless 
it be the trades-f<dk dT the metropolis, and a 
few newspaper critics; and now and then per- 
haps an old barrister, to save himself from dying 
of ennui. You ^re obliged to go and get husded 
in the pit of the Opera-house at nine o^dock or 
past, cheek by jowl with some muddy eom- 
plexioned^ garlic-eating Italians, wedged in 
between these and half a dozen French Cy- 
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prions ! If jou discern any aioqiudntBneeB in the 
boxes, you ^re obliged to travel up, God knows 
how many pair of steps, before you can reach 
them. Well, if you walk down to the Housa 
of Commons, it is only now and then thaCt you 
hear any harangues worth speaking of— youdonH 
see any worthy successors (except perhaps one 
or two men) of Pitt, Fox, Burke, or Sheridan; 
you donH hear those lofty, those warm, those 
eloquent bursts that once used to dectrify you 
— ^no, no, those days of oratory, of political war* 
fare, and political squibs, are gone by now. No 
Warren Hastings^^ impeachments now; no 
Government jobs now ; no Junius^s Letters. 
There was no union with Ireland then: no 
mushroom peers ; no mushroom Irish baronet-> 
cies, made almost for the asking, or for the 
consideration of a shilling.-— And now f<M* the 
women ! Why donH they powder their hair 
now-a-days ? they have lost the art of tugging 
it back from the forehead, and forward from the 
back of the head, into a huge preposterous pin- 
nacle, like a cassowary^s crest, or the top-knot 
of a cockatoo. As for the gentlemen, where 
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are their preeious pigtails ? shame ! shame ! 
they are all cut off! cut off! cut off! who 
wears them now but myselfi and one or two 
other respectable-looking old persons like me ? 

''What has become of the plain, thick, yellow 
dishes of Delf, from which we used at one time 
to dine ? gone ! gone ! A man^s attention is 
called from the food before him, to gaze upon 
the green and gold, or blue and white service 
upon which it is placed; to abandon the con- 
tents of his plate, in order to discuss the beau- 
ties of the Wedgwood ware, or Flight and 
fiarr^s china, in whidi they are placed. There 
are no quietly-burning, oil-fed lamps in .the 
streets, but flaring, flashing, gas-lights, to 
dazzle one, enough to occasion blindness or dis- 
traction, and almost to roast the meat in the 
butchers^ shops. 

** As for the innovations in the country, 
they are no less numerous than those in town. 
There used, once upon a time, to be stage-<;oach 
robberies; but now there are no adventures of 
this sort in Featherbed-lane, or elsewhere ! For- 
merly, in my younger days, there were scarcely 
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any stationers^ or booksellers^ ftbope in many 
cQuotrv towns; you oouldnH buy a child'^s story. 
book if you would give your ears to do to^ but 
must wait) if you wanted to make a Christinas 
present, until the next fair, on which occasion 
hawkers wauld come roimd with anall, brown- 
looking, coarse-paper pamphlets, decorated with 
wood-cuts of Whittington and Hicko'thrift, 
at the price of a penny a copy, and threepence 
for a v^ superior one, as they called it ; but 
now they demand of you, for a nursery-volume, 
eighteen- pence 1 its size being that of a great 
post oetavo, filled with daubs, called coloured 
engravings. 

•' The farmers'" daughters used to be dressed 
in a plain, pretty, neat fashion, looking so simple 
and so modest, that it was a pleasure to see 
them ; whereas, now, they go flaunting in a 
profusion of ribands and lace to chiu!t;h, to dis- 
regard the service, to stare, and be stared at. 
Their mothers thought little of going to market 
on a pillion behind Jack the ploughboy, on the 
broken-winded n>are, whose wheezing and grunt- 
ing (varied by the squeak, perhaps, of a conco- 
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iuitant suckling for the market) was the only 
concert the good women knew : but now. Jack 
the ploughboy must not approach even to tie 
their shoe-strings ; their ears are now regaled 
with thdr daughters Jennys and PolIy^s jin- 
gling on some second-hand, or twenty-second- 
hand, piano-forte, jricked up at an auction* 

<< Young ladies brought up in the country 
used to pique themselves upon making a sylla- 
bub, or even a pudding; but now, they can 
do nothing, exc^t pretend to squall airs that 
have long since been out of date in the metro- 
polis. The joviality of the old country squire 
is now obsolete ; there are no Squire Westerns 
now-a-days, no wine-drinking and swearing; 
the days of drunkenness after dinner, and 
^damn ye' at every other word, are forgot- 
ten! There is no sporting now, in a liberal 
way; shooting parties are nothing more nor 
less than conspiracies, coolly and cruelly to 
butcher a number of poor creatures, who are 
forced to scamper about under the nose of 
their murderers, to be shot ! Pretty sport, 
to be sure ! • • . • Then, how those country- 
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gej^Uemen palaver ahout the accommodation of 
thdr new gaols ! Why, Xiord bless me^ has not 
all this accompio^atioqi increased crime, and 
surcharged their gaols ? What benefit is there, 
I i^ovild like to know> in ^ese modem intro- 
duQtion^. that is not also balanced by its evil? 
Why,, then, do folks sneer at past times^ since 
tbe sum of. mischief, (on taking every thing 
uit9, ppn^deration) is not diminished, but is 
ju^ wherq it was ? A century hence all that has 
beeu done in. this precious sera will, perhaps, 
be caopctlled) and things, brought back to what 
tbe^. .^ec^^ in my time: and even in two cen- 
t,^^^vb0IC&.&e iffipfommmts of these times will 
a^inJ^;ire-4^tabUshed; and so on, to the end 
of. tw^ thejie wiHr be the sam^ altesations^ with* 
ojyit v«ny r^aj imflKiyement whatever. There- 
in^. I ba^ tp hear pec^le talk of modern im* 
gi^x^em^ts : what. they call modem improve- 
i9^0t3>. will some years hence be called ancient 
absurdities,, and antiquated prejudices. 
. '' I fancy, I know as much about the merits 
c^ modecn and ancient times, as those who pre- 
t^ad to. h^ more knowing : but let me tell them. 
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this; let me tell those impertinent^ who brag of 
their modem improvements, that they may do 

so with a little more justice, when they have 

♦ 

rectified the vaiious evils of the present day. 
Yes, when wretched, bleeding, and lovely Ire- 
land is pacified, by whatever means that object 
may be effected ; when the presoit fluctuations 
in the price of productions have been smoothed 
down to a fixed and level standard; when a 
general reformation has been made in the laws, 
both civil and criminal, in substance and in 
practice, and a new code has been framed; 
when the colony is withdrawn from Sierra 
Leone; when the humbug of free-labouring 
Africans is exploded; when something like 
uniformity has been established between the 
east and west sides of Northumberland House, 
which will only be, when the prejudices of 
cockney proprietors is overcome; when the 
projected quay is erected on the banks of our 
noble river; when quiet persons can walk by 
the side of the docks without being kidnapped 
under the pretext of legal impressment and 
public expediency ; when the sale of game has 
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been legalized, to the entire aboliticm of poach* 
ing; (for what tradesman will not sooner buy 
game brought him by the proprietor, than pur- 
IcHned for him by the nightly marauder ?) — when 
sweeping-boys are able to wash the soot from 
their faces, and heal the wounds of their raw 
and festering knees. . . . why theny I say, when 
all this has been done, people may indeed talk 
with reason of improtemtnt ; I shall then be 
willing to listen to them with a little more pa- 
tience. When all this has taken place, why 
thenr— why theii — there will be, comparatively, 
nothing left to be hoped for, but the apotheosis 
of the Lord Chancellor Eldon.*^ 

1 had by this time arrived at my club-house. 
Having sulked over dinner, I called for pens and 
paper, and resumed the subject of my Confes- 
sons. 



c 
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CHAPTER IV, 

(Confessions resumed.) 

THE EABLT CAREER OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 

Most people in giving a history of them- 
selves make religious mention of their paren- 
tage : I shall not trouble myself with any such 
unnecessary detail. What matters it to any 
one, who my father and mother were ? Nobody 
cares about me ; how then can I suppose that 
they can care about my parents ? It is suffi- 
cient for me if I can, in the course of this work, 
excite a certain degree of interest for myself, 
without demanding it also for those who gave 
me birth. Surely nobody will, for my sake, de- 
sire to know that I was bom of James so and 
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SO, and Mary such an one. These trumpery 
particulars annoy my impatient disposition be* 
yond any thing. Nothing pesters me more 
than to see, in passing by a church-yard, the 
multitude of inscriptions to the memory of 
sundry honest chandlers, butchers, leather* 
Inreeches-makers, saddlers, green-grocers, and all 
the insignificant fry of society. Who on earth 
cares a fig about them ? The public, for whom 
they ran up long bills, care not about them : 
those whom they dunned never wish to think of 
them again. Their own progeny have other 
things to attend to, than to go to look at the 
tomb-stones of their progenitors of tallow-dab- 
Uing, and other similarly useful notoriety. I 
shall not indulge in this spleen above a mo* 
ment ; but so far I must be indulged. I know 
that this is all very bad feeling. The world will 
say with justice, why should not these worthy 
fclks be allowed, without censure, to record 
their feelings of regard for the memory of a re- 
lative, in however humble sphere they may be ? 
Let them, by all means, record as much as they 
please to the memory of their sires ; only why 

c2 
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must they push the record before the public 
eye?— will the public sympathize with them.? 
No! 

The dignified, the mighty, the talented, have 
claims to public reminiscence: they can with 
justice call on us to sympathize in their good 
and great qualities: they^ by the memorial of 
their example, call on us to emulate their dr- 
tuous and noble deeds. The$e are object of 
public interest. Let us not hesitate to erect 
tablets to their memory; but, as for myself, 
and all such humble individuals, whether be- 
longing to the mass of idle gentry, or laborious 
workers in trade — I will say in the spirit of the 
old Tuscan poet, ^^ Let none shed a tear of sor- 
row over my obsequies, or decorate my grave 
with mourning.''* 

Having given vent to thus much of spleen 
by way of prelude, I shall proceed to the his- 
tory of my early days. 

In no character that I have ever been bc- 
quainted with, can I find an exact correspond- 

* " Nemo me laciymlB decoret, neqae fimera fletu." 

jBnnius. 
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ence ^th'my own: it is, indeed, a most extra- 
ordinary one. In whom did I ever find any 
similarity with myself in thoughts, in feelings, 

in enterprises ? In vain do 

I seek for any one, in whom to see myself re- 
flected. In vain do I search in any one else 
for a combination of my own sensibility, my 
own early shyness and diffidence, my own way- 
wardness, melancholy, obedience to sudden and 
violent impulses, my own natural generosity, 
charity and good-nature, my own love of litera- 
ture, (as far as it went,) my own weakly condi- 
tion as an infant, my own independence of spi- 
rit as a man, from the earliest growth of my 
boyhood. 

Love of liberty, love of independence, has 
ever been the idol which I have adored, for 
wbich I have pined throughout the period of 
my existence: freedom from restraint both in 
my own instance and in that of my fellow-crea- 
tures, the theme in which I have ever sought 
the greatest cause of exultation. 

Bom in a country which boasts, as the main 
principle of its charter, the freedom of the sub- 
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ject, and the unshackled declaration of the mind 
—early acquainted with the exalted advantages 
of Englishmen, I carried my enthusiasm so far 
as to resist all wholesome control as a boy : to 
become frantic at the bare ideaof personal con- 
straint, or corporal punishment. Hence, when 
at school, my turbulence was proverbial; the 
threats and the stripes of my master were alike 
disregarded ; all salutary discipline was scorned: 
reading, which I loved, when allowed to pursue 
it voluntarily, and as my inclinations prompted 
me,— I loathed when it was compulsory : hours 
and hours did I, as a mere child, pore over 
books of amusement, to the great injury of my 
health, vigour, and appearance; but not a 
minute could I sit easy on the bench, when the 
discipline of a school imposed on me such and 
such a set quantity of grammar to learn, of verbs 
to conjugate, of lines to repeat. 

In fact, my masters could do nothing with 
me by coercive measures; consequently, what- 
ever I learnt was coaxed from me. My natural 
ability was suffident to render the acquisition of 
knowledge easy to me; and thus I managed 
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to gain a good deal, when, by fits and starts, I 
was cheated into fixing my attenticm. 

No one who saw me, or spoke to me, oould 
ever have imagined that I harboured so lofty 
and refractory a spirit within me. I was shy 
beyond all measure; backward among strangers, 
and even near relatives; sometimes positively 
scared. What was the cause of such strange 
inconsistency in my composition ? It arose from 
great faults in my education. Bom of parents 
in themselves of a delicate constitution, their 
offspring, as may be supposed, did not (in my 
own instance at least) display any great vigour 
oS frame, strength of sinew, or healthfulness of 
appearance. To make the matter, worse, my 
parents, though handsome themselves, happened 
to have numerous relatives on both sides who 
were desitute of natural graces, and I, their un- 
happy bantling, took more after some ugly cou- 
sin or other, either on the father^ or the mo- 
ther'^s side: and thus was I ushered into the 
world a plain and weakly infant. I have since 
altered very considerably. The exaltation of 
mind, as men grow older, gives them a more de- 
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termined air, a more animated and assured coan- 
tenance, — ^independent of the physical changes 
that time makes in appearance. Persons that 
had not seen me for an interval of a few years, 
had not the slightest recollection of me. Some 
people, indeed, have altered so much, that they 
have been inclined to doubt their own identity. 
Well, being, as I have said, of such a frame 
and such an appearance, I had disappointed the 
wishes of my parents most cruelly. My mother 
reconciled herself to her fate, and ever anxious- 
ly strove, as all fond mothers do, to make the 
most of any little pretension I might have to 
favourable appearance. My father, on the other 
hand, though no doubt in some respects an in- 
dulgent parent, having a horrid ^tipathy to 
ugly children, could not bear the sight of me. 
The theme of my plainness was constantly re- 
iterated in my ears, so much so, that I was 
ashamed to show myself before any body except 
my mother and a playmate of a sister. If I 
did, it was a trying task to me, and not with* 
out much colouring and confusion; and the 
answers to the two or three questions put to 
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me wfre uttared with^m ipipQliereQt and hesU 
teti^ accent. To .be iu oompaiiy a numieiit 
3¥^, dreadfi^ to me: if luny subject of amuses 
niepit wa^ starts, and the mirth ooQaakmed a 
^?J9!£^' niy shyness dictated to me that it was 
^t my expense; if any personal deformity 
was mtentioned, I conceived an indirect allusion 
\^as jn]tended to my own plainness. This must 
hav^ been as distressing to those around me 
as to mysdf ; but there werenoremarks, which 
incidentally might arise, at all referable to th^ 
chapter of human mal-appearancCp which I did 
not take to heart and feel poignantly. 

Now, there are few things which I dislike 
more in children, and young people who are 
growing up, than conceit ; but still it is better 
to be too confident than over-diffident. Your 
friends around you can never in the one case be 
afraid of hurting you by any remarks which 
they may make on you personally, or on any 
one like you. In the other case, they are per* 
petually keeping guard over every syllable that 
drop^ from their lips — a state of constraint lit- 
tle better than the rack : they do so, because 

c6 
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they axe unwilling to annoy the parents of the 
shy child, by hurting the feelings of the child 
himsdf. Again, a confident child will under- 
take much more, and, consequently, will do* 
much more, than a backward child. The one 
will chatter away, and gain some little usage 
of the world and manners, some little inti-* 
macy with society and its forms; the other 
will remain ice-bound, and in comparatiye 
barbarism— reluctant to court humanization. 
The one will not hesitate to get up and danoe 
when he is bid, or show his steps, or make 
any display for the amusement of the company ; 
the other will scarcely know the use of his 
limbs, except to hurry out of the sight of 
those in whose dreadful presence he stands. 
But an unhappy condition of awkwardness 
of this sort is entirely owing to those whose 
office it is to educate a child. I have shown 
the reason of my own diffidence, to a certain 
extent: a word or two more will explain the 
wfa<de of it. 
My father, besides being gifted by nature in 

* Nothing is so true as '^ PosBunt quia videntur." 
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point ci appearancey was also eminently gifted 
by her in taloit; to see a son, whose appear^ 
ance so little pleased him, gifted with mental 
oidowments equal to his own, {supposmg such 
to have been the fact,) was what he oould not 
support ; he could never have beUeved it pos- 
sible. I was, therefore, in addition to the no- 
tions I entertained of my own egregious plain- 
ness, taught to believe myself endowed with 
a very ordinary genius, and a very inferior 
power of acquirement. I felt the mischief of 
this for a long time through life, and have 
even now reason to depl<»re it Nature, and 
the consciousness of such powers as she had 
gifted me with, always prompted me inwardly 
to disbelieve what I heard asserted of my facul- 
ties. She had, indeed, endowed me very highly ; 
no one^s soul (so young as I was when I first 
heard these cruel opinions concerning myself) 
was more alive to frfiilosophical impressions re- 
garding life, its pleasures, its pains, its dis- 
tresses, its triumphs ; more exalted by examples 
of heroism ; more indignant at the idea of ty- 
ranny, perfidy^ or meanness ; more sensible of 
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the charma of poesy, the pathetic appeals of its 
elegy^ the. spirit-stindng strains of its martial 
epic, the soothing contentment breathed in .the 
sweetness of its pastoral* Music was to me a 
source of perfect ecstasy ; I was in a very 
delirium when I listened to a touching air. For 
drawing I had always a strong propensity : — ^to 
gaze (m Nature^ reflected in her erery variety of 
shape, either in that of the human creation, 
or in her wider and more magnificent wonders, 
was a pleasure that would hold me lingering on 
the spot, unconscious how long I was delaying. 
My powers of acquiring were quick ; my memory 
was strong and faithful ; my invention ready in 
compontion. In.fact, I know not what requiate 
there is to make an accomplished man, which I 
bad not given me by Nature. I know not what 
reason I had for not feeling myself entitled to 
hope as high a place as my equals in age, and as 
ample a chance of reward in our mutual com- 
petitions* Such, however, was not the case. 

'Bj.m^Bfilff I could learn quickly, repeat 
clearly, conceive even brilliantly ; but when I 
was called upon in the face of mne or ten boys 
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tb \itt^ HrlM, I had' leftfned, to fetpness 'wfaftt 
j^jrlibttGfti'was of the farce of such and such a 
passage^—^ihat sad and unhapj^ diffidence whieb 
wai$' my constant bane, wotdd rise to overwbehki 
me", to extinguish the spark within, that might, 
had it %e^i properly fostered, have been tanght 
to kiii^e forth and dazzle others; I "w^uld 
^eand mute, with my head down, pinching the 
cortier of my book ; set down for a fool by my 
master, and by aQ the boys in the class besides. 
Hence was it, that I did not do so much as 
tttaily boys very inferior to myself. In fact, I 
am confident that thousands c^ dunces have pros- 
pered wdl, have flourished, have gained even 
a reputation for talent, by the aid of merely a 
good share of assurance. 

The inderpendence of character and determined 
tone of which I have some time ago spoken as 
characterizing my boyhood, belongs to a more 
advanced period of it (to which, howevter, I 
shall soon come,) than that on which I am at 
present engaged. I am now speaking of - it at 
abbut the age of eleven, twelve, and thii^een : 
even during this period, NatureVould somethnes 
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rise, and vindicate my cause for me. Should I 
ever happen to forget myself ; was I ever un- 
usually elevated by good spirits ; by the promise 
of reward; by a hint that I was in pretty 
decent appearance ; the master and the boys 
would wonder what had come to me on that 
particular day. Instead of being slow and he- 
sitating, I was quicker than any one else in the 
same class ; instead of waiting five minutes be- 
fore I could give my answer, when a question 
was put to me, it was anticipated while being 
given, and answered long before it was com- 
pleted. On such occasions the tables were quite 
turned ; I used to fly to the top of my bench, 
instead of sinking to the bottom. This circum- 
stance showed what I could do. In one of these 
luminous fits, I remember writing a comedy in 
three acts, at the age of little more than ten 
years and three quarters. The title of it I do 
not at the present moment recollect ; it was some- 
thing about affectation. The scene was laid at 
Cheltenham, whither I had been taken for my 
health ; and the performance was not altogether 
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bad, as coming from a child so young. I con- 
elude that this production was owing to the 
delight with which, so early as the age c^ six 
and seven, I had been impressed by reading 
scraps of plays and poetry, and Shakespear^s 
comedies in particular. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PREPARATIONS FOR A JOURNEY. 

It was not till very late at night that I re- 
turned from my club-house: my nerves still 
disordered by the recollection of the clumsy fist 
of Sir Methusalem^s servant, the interruption 
of the tailor, and the odoriferous explosion of 
the gas-pipe. 

On entering my chamber, I found the ob- 
noxious epistle lying on the table ; but not — 
exactly as I. had left it. 

The chief misfortune to which we helpless 
elderly gentlemen are often subjected, is that 
of being in great measure swayed by a busy, 
middle-^iged female, whom we had originally 
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takeo as a useful domestic, but now tdbrate as 
a necessary evil — a person who considers her* 
self privileged to pry into all that concerns us. 

Such was my case with respect to Mrs. 
Busby, — a very good sort of woman in many 
respects, remarkably attentive to me, and 
really not without some regard for me, but at 
times impertinently officious. 

The mischief of these jades is, that, when- 
ever they are taxed with having committed 
any thing not exactly agreeable to one, they 
always allege some excuse for their conduct. 
Now, nothing is more annoying to me than this 
trick of making a defence, especially when it is 
protracted (which it always is) to a wearisome 
length, besides being uttered in a sing-song 
drawling tone, which must inevitably throw 
one into a passion. 

If the defence itself should not succeed, up 
goes the comer of the apron to the eyes : this 
is the dernier restart ^ and puts an end to all dis- 
cussion at once. It is a trick which may be 
very fascinating in young and handsome wo- 
men ; but beyond a certain age, — Oh heavens ! 
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it is dreadful: there is no supporting an appeal 
of whimpering. 

Mrs. Busby^s tongue was one of the most 
glib, and I dreaded a long encounter with her ; 
so, if ever I found fault with her, I was usually 
willing to retract what I had said : as to carry- 
ing on any opposition, it was too much for my 
nerves ; and she almost always gained her point. 
Her person may perhaps be a matter of curio- 
sity. A gentle bulge of the waist, and a sto- 
macher pretty well protruded, proclainied that 
she had fattened in my service, notwithstanding 
the numerous capacities which it was her lot to 
fill. Her skin was fair, and this circumstance, 
considering she cooked on occasions, spoke 
very much in her favour wnenever I was in- 
clined to animadvert on her conduct. Her eyes 
were light blue, and her face wore a consistent 
roundness with that of her person. That 
which annoyed me about her was, that her an- 
kles were thick, or fat ; at all events, clumsy. 
If it had not been for this falling oflT, I know 
not whether it might not have been possible for 
me to have committed myself, in the way of 
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matrimony, with my comely domestic ; as it is, 
I must indeed allow, I have been on occamons 
foolishly tempted that way-— especially on a 
Simday evening, when Dame Barbara's cap was 
always put on with an additional grace, and 
the bright red ribbons gave an edat to the soft, 
baconish hues of her complexion. 

^^ Mrs. Busby ,^ said I, frowning, '^ I see this 
letter has been opened. What fool has dared 
to touch it ? You know I detest having any 
thing of mine meddled with — ^but especially 
having my letters opened.*" 

" Why now ! dear me ! to think that such 
harsh language should come from you ; when 
you know that it was I myself that opened the 
letter to save you the trouble, Sir, — out of 
regard for you. Sir ; that it was, and I need not 
surely be expected to give any other reason.*" 

*^ You yourself did it, out of regard^ did 
you ? I ^m much obliged to you, Mrs. Busby, 
but would rather your regard would show it- 
self in not interfering with my afTairs.*" 

" Well now ! to be sure ! I should never 
have dreamt of such words as these from your- 
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self. Hnven't you had the rheuoiatisni id ihiii 
arm these ten years ? Yes, you know, you b«ve. 
And why did I opeu the letter 7*-^to aave you 
the trouble: — I repeat it, out of regard for 
yourself. Many are the cold winter nighls> I 
have sat by your bedside — many are the days I 
have sat by that arm-«hair'— many are the 'let- 
ters you have asked me to open, and read to 
you^ when your iywn feebleness would not al- 
low you to do it for yourselfy-*«nd glad were 
you, too, to have me do it. Many are the 
basins of beef-tea, and the cups of gruel, that 
at such times I have prepared, — and bow many 
a warming-pan have I . . . . !" 

The cant of domestic eloquence had now 
begun to flow apace, and it was high time to 
check it, before it should ultimately discharge 
itself in a flood of whimpering; so I exerted 
myself to hush the matter up, by saying that it 
was of no consequence, and asking her about 
the contents of the letter. 

^< Just exactly the same with those of the 
message. Sir Methusalem wishes you to go 
and see him for a short time in the country ; 
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afoA I^ thiidi^g that tKe trip k the vety 
jo«^ itf \«iMit of; the fine conntry air will aet 
you tip'for Jtlte re«t of the year. It grieveft me 
to's^^ypa Ibok BO piale as you do now,-— and 
jfod ktiow it does ! — ^besides, the weather ia so 
hot' here in London, just now."*^ 

The faet is, Mrs. Busby was a remarkably 
sly person, as most well-fed domestics are. 
She'loved seizing hold of any excuse for going 
into die countiy ; and whenever she could per- 
suade me to embark on such an enterprise, 
which my weak state of health made it neces- 
sary occasionally to do, she strove hard to 
make me bend my course somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of her own friends, who lived at 
Gloucester, not very far from Sir Methusalem^s 
place* All this 1 perceived in a moment, but I 
knew it was not worth my while to make any 
insinuations to that eiFeet, as I should have 
beeti deluged with another torrent of cant, and 
an infallible torrent too of snivelling ; so I said 
nothing, but, snatching up the letter, read it 
aloisd with gi^at impatience! its purport was 
to this effect :— 
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" MY DEAE OLD COCK, 

" Being a brace of invalids, but nevertheless 
brave chips of the old school, suppose you come 
down and stay with me a few days in Glou- 
cestershire : it will much gratify, 

Your^s, very faithfully, 

Methusalem Goosewit.*" 

" Vulgar ! familiar ! vile scrawl — what an 
odious expression to begin with ! What does 
he mean ? Impertinent ass ! Who ever began 
a letter with such an address ? ^^ Dear old 
cock I*" Odious ! and then a ^^ brace of invalids P 
.... IVe a great mind not to go. What man 
ever sent such a letter to another before !^ 

^^ Oh, Sir ! don^t be so hasty ; that is surely 
Sir Methusalem'^s way. You have your ways 
too, you know.'' 

" I tell you, IVe a great mind not to go. 
May I not do as I please ? God bless my soul ! 
Yet still the country air may be of service to 
me. Yes, the change of air may do me good. 
Eh, Barbara ! what do you say 7^ 
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Ay ! that Pm sure it would ; all the good 
in the world. You know how nice you looked 
after your last journey; and it was all that 
I could do too, to persuade you to leave home 
Oh! how fresh you did look when you came 
back ! and such a colour ! nobody could have 
told it was the same person.^ 

^^ But then, this arm of mine. I never shall 
be able to bear the shaking of the journey. 
I^m sure it will be too much for me; and my 
chest too,— do consider ; and my nerves, you 
know.*" 

** This is just what you said before. Sir; and 
did not the journey do you good? Take 
my word for it, it will do so again. Ay ! and 
if it were ever so shaky^ it would — ^but there ''s 
no fear of that, now the roads are all made so 
smooth.*" 

^^Ay! that Macadam has done this; I'm 
sick of the fellow's name. Well! you really 
think it would do me good ? You think I may 
as well write to this ass, to say I will come ? 
I shall say that I will be with him in a 
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week'^s time from hence. Will that be time 
enough for you to get my things ready, and 
put the house in order before ve go ?^ 

" Oh dear, yes T cried Mrs. Busby, her eyes 
sparkling with satisfaction, — ^^ Oh dear, yes ! and 
more than enough. I know all your things by 
heart: — ten pair of woollen leggins — ten ditto 
cotton under— sixteen fleecy-hosiery chest-com- 
forters-— twenty-five fiilk breakfast-bibs— seven- 
teen cotton caps, summer — twenty-seven woollen 
ditto, winter — six Iambus wooL^ 

^* Well, well I I don^t want to hear the whole 
catalogue of my wardrobe^s contents. Pray 
who shall you leave in charge of the house 
when we are away ?" 

*^ Oh ! why Giles, the washerwoman's hus- 
band, to be sure ; the carefuUest creature in the 
world. All the plate will be locked up, you 
know, and the key in your own pocket; so 
there^s nothing to fear.^ 

*^ I don^t at all like the trouble of moving, 
Barbara. I^m sure I shall repent it, before I 
am three miles out of London. Oh dear, I'm 



sure I shall ; the iboa^at gives me such a shU 
vering.'* 

*^ Why now, what's the good of caring so 
mudi about moving, when you have myself to 
make every thing comfariabk for you ? Giles 
shall go and hire a nice, handsome, easy chariot, 
and order a good pair of horses, and a careful, 
civil driver." 

^' Ay ! mind — a careful driver, for Grod^s 
sakeT 

^^ To be sure, a careful driver. I ^U go and 
send for him to look out for the carriage, 
directly.'' 

** Do stay a moment, Mrs. Busby ; don't be 

so hasty; how soon did I say we should be 

setting off?" 

" Why in a week's time." 

*^ So it was, in a week's ... I don't know what 

to say about it I feel just as if I were on the 

verge of a cold-bath — ^afraid to plunge in : there 

is something so dreadful in moving." 

*^ It is' your dislike to moving makes you 

such an invalid ; if you took more exercise, you 

would be quite a different person, believe me,'^ 

D 
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^^ How can I move in such a state as my 
nerves are in ? Consider too the cough I had 
last December.'^ 

" Why that was six months ago r 
" Yes, but its effects are not over yet : who 
knows ? the carriage may be damp, standing, as 
it does, at the coach-maker's so long without 
being used." 

^^ Oh no ! no such thing, Sir : believe me, no 
such thing ! — But the sooner I send to engage 
one the better." 

" Vm sure I shall repent my folly — ^and if I 
do, mind it will be all your fault. Take care 
that the wheels of the chariot are safely fixed 
on^ and well greased — and that the door shuts 

closely. In a week'^s time sure I shall 

repent it. You must mind, when we go, that 
my cloak is well aired — and mind too, that the 
seats of the carriage are aired with the warm- 
ings-pan : — ^if those seats should be damp, what 
will become of me I Take care, too, and have the 
earthenware feet-warmers ready — and Barbara, 
do stay one moment longer : I wish the postilion 
coidd have his whip muffled — that vile smack- 
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ing snd cracking vill be too much for my 
nerves." 

Mrs. Busby did not wait to hear how much 
longer I could cmitinue my directima, being 
too impatient to send Giles on his commissicHi. 
I rang the bell once or twice to bring h^ back, 
but to no purpose, she had gaae out on ber 
errand. So I made up my mind to the ^ort of 
the journey : the week that intervened previously 
to its commencement was occupied in the con- 
tinuation of my work. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

(Cmfestiom resumed.) 

CHILDISH TERROaS. 

Before my narrative proceeds beyond the 
pale of my childhood, I ought to mention one 
or two striking incidents that attach to that 
period. 

Of all human beings, I think a huge black 
woman is the most detestable to contemplate: 
such was the nurse that had the care of myself 
when a bantling f As all cliildren have some 
bugbear or other, so had I mine, in the person 
of this odious negress, this sooty mountain of 
spermaceti. Long after she had quitted my 
family, her name was made use of to terrify me 
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into good behaviour. Most nurses frighten their 
children out of their refractory fits by telling 
them that ^^ the black matr is coming to take 
them; but mine used only to suggest the 
" black womaiCs^ presence, and my tears were 
dried up as quickly as they could be, my sobs 
subsided, and my waywardness was at an end. 

This negress was not my only cause of 
terror; I had another scarcely less dreadful 
one, in the person of a certiun pedagogue, 
whom I first fell in with at the house of some 
friends whose sons were placed at his school. It 
was my misfortune, as my uniform ill-luck 
would have it, to be subsequently placed under 
his tuition myself. As all schoolboys are 
bound in duty to recollect those under whose 
rod their education has been conducted, I beg 
leave to show myself not behindhand in ofier- 
ing a reminiscence of my own schoolmaster. 

Some schoolmasters have the honourable re- 
putation of a benignity of manner towards their 
pupils— of taking an earnest interest in their 
welfare and improvement — of being good scho- 
lars, or exemplary and prudent disciplinarians ; 
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by which varions qualifications they secure a 
place in the memory of admiring pupils in after- 
years^ when they themselves are dead, and 
their pupils have become old men. None, 
however, of these causes have conduced to fix 
in my mind the recollection of my own school- 
master^ but the far stronger one (as I humbly 
conceive) than any of them— of his having 
been my terror as a child. The reader shall 
judge of the reason I had for viewing him as 
such, when a portrait of his person has been 
attempted. His name was Douseem, a Doctor 
of Divinity of course, as every personage in 
his capacity is. The period at which I can 
describe this scion of divinity with most jus- 
jtice will, I think, be that of a dinner-party, 
at which I met him, at the house of the friends 
of whom I lately spoke. 

A gooseberry eye, and a bottle nose, have 
but equivocal pretensions to beauty : but what 
will the imagination picture to itself, when it 
is presented with these features, merely as su- 
peradditions to a huge double chin, a pair of 
portentously diaggy and red eyebrows; whi^ 
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kers td match, containing as much hair as a 
tolerably well stuffed chair-bottom^^-dewlaps 
like those' of a prize bull, — -jowls as heavy as 
two great rolls of Dutch butter of fifty pounds 
weight etieh^ — a head as lengthy as that of a 
horse, and broad in proportion; — ^a mouth, 
nmilar to that we observe described in the 
placards of the Bull and Mouth Inn, disclos- 
ing a phalanx of ebony, that would have sup- 
{died handles for knives and forks sufficient 
to stock a moderate cofiee-house, — of such large 
dimensions were these fangs, and so deeply 
stained. 

The head of the Doctor might well have 
been spared a small portion of the covering of 
his cheeks and jowls; but, unhappily for it, 
it was as bare as the hide of a singed pig, 
only it was a litde cleaner looking, and shone 
scarcely less brilliantly than a new coppter caul- 
dron. It would have served as a decoration 
to the top of an observatory :-^-tlie head a 
representation of our spheroid of a globe, — 
while the body beneath should have stood as 
the Atks Which supported it. 
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' The grin of this personage was so uncoUtb^ 
that few ladies (unless of Amazonian fortltifde) 
could haye come within sight of it, when at 
all near the period of theit confinement^ with- 
out the certainty of a miscarriage. Not all the 
Afntes, not all the hunch-backed dwarft, not 
all the malignantovisaged genii^ of which Easteta 
tales relate, could rital the u^iness of Douseem: 
-^not Dr. Parr of happy memory, nor Wrax- 
all's portrait of Pepper Arden— ^hese were ;' ] 

beauties in comparison with him. Heaven de- ..p;, 

fend me from the grin of this Barbasonides I r^^ 

I have dreamt of it above once in my lifetime-^ ^vj ^ 

and might as well have had the apparitions of .:^^^ 
fifty grampuses around me: — they could not ^^ 
have alarmed roe more. 

The Doctor's person was in perfect consist- 
ency with his physiognomy : a paunch that Uy^ 
rivalled that of a Sufiblk punch, was, df course, <|]^ 
the most prominent feature about it. Punsters I'n^ : 
would say that he did not stand upon trifte$y — ^^^^-^i 
but the contempt in which I hold punning, Virill ^ 
lead me to a di£Perent description of the Doc- <i]^ i 
tor's legs : they were fac-similes of Daniel Lam- \^ . 
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^^hf^n^smdikeir^jmofiat^ va» sphj-footed, 
^.'^1^ hQCr»i.I#otiatbaii of unomtbBeis and 
beavinQss iba^ rarely ever, burdened ike earth — 
(literally we luay say ^ndeaccf,}— than hiaisdf. 
The manner oi our Adonis was no less strik- 
'% ^.«(K:entci€:tban his appearance : tfie man 
Ka$. .pps$e^edy as.most pedagogpies are, with 
uadi;y.;qt)£)tatioitti from Virgil, Horace, the 
' P99pria qvifB njaribus,^ and ^^ As in prae- 
enjti.'\ .This was the whole stock of his Clas- 
cal display; the amount of his information; 
le extent of his wit ; the shibboleth which he 
iterated on all occasions, and with which he 
3uld answer all demands^ interrogatories, and 
mark^. ^^ Doctor ! will you drink a glass of 
ne ?^ — to which Douseem would answer in a 
ep gristing voice,'-—" Hah ! yaas — with plea- 
re,««^}^^i<^, yaas, r^ you remember, perhaps, 
lat Horace .says, pn this oc|casion,--«ay, yaas, 
1 1^^ it-^ • •....• .... * vile potabis^-— hah i 

is^.— 'NqjI np irr-I was thinking of . , 

[ea.J^nec.Falfinfss teipperant vitps,'— you rtv 
mbw, I dare say, yaas," 
Thw did this fat pedagogue answer on aU 

D 5 
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occasions, by some ready cut-and-dried tag of 
liatin or Greek, which frequently had nothing 
at all to do with the matter in question. 

** Doctor, they say your school is increasing 
wonderfully^ — 

" Why hah ! yaas, so it is ; wonderfully in- 
deed, as you say — yaas, I may confidently 
assert, and conscientiously predicate, that (hum! 
hah !) it can vie with any ancient or modem 
institution — ^hem ! — You know what Virgil says 
— as to his difficulty of expressing vast num- 
bers — ^hah ! hum ! — ^yaas— •* Non mihi si linguas,^ 
;— you remember, I dare say ;— or, as^the Latin 
grammar has it — ^ Nomen multitudinis ^ yaaSy 
you remember the passage, I dare say: hum, 

ahem T 

Amongst other qualifications, the Doctor pos- 
sessed that of being an enormous glutton — 

'^Hahf ahem! hah! — yaas! very fine haunch 
that, upon my word — very fine — keep the sauce 
hot-*proh ! Jupiter ! keep it hot ! — Virgil, you 
know, says, * Implemur veteris Bacchi, pinguis- 
que ferrse/ — But J am not full yet ; — a little 
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more, if you please, and a little thicker cut — 
ahemr 

I should observe that this last demand of 
the Doctor was its repetition for the fourth 
or fifth time. As he sat tolerably dose to the 
haunch, the attacks he was enabled to make 
on it were in a threefold proportion to those 
which could be made by any other persons, 
excepting such as were equally close to it with 
himself: hut such as were so, having less vo- 
racity of appetite, less importunity in the crav- 
ings of the gastric juice, the Doctor was left 
in the almost undisputed dominion o( the 
haunch. 

This favoured dish did not, however, afford 
him the power of saying he had made a dinner 
from it : there was still ^^ ample room and verge 
enough^ in the spacious caverns of his stomach 
for the admission of other vivres^ to an extent 
nearly sufficient to feed a poor parish : in these 
odier viwes^ I include wild fowl, and other 
game, tarts and puddings, jellies and blanc- 
naange, creams, and sweetmeats. Alt this cram- 



mingf on the part of the reverend Doctor^ was 
carried on without the slightest inkling of re- 
morse ;— ^nay^ he rather seemed to exult in the 
triumph of being the ^^ staunchest feeder"^. at 
table; and seemed, throughout the cezenany 
of dinner, to stuff with the anxiety of one who 
is eating for a wager. In the latter caae, the 
disgrace of such enormous greediness is lightea- 
ed^ in some measure, by the inducement of. the 
wager ; but in Doctor Douseem's case I see «k> 
excuse to be made at all. It once fell in my 
way to witness rather a curious contest between 
a butcher's boy and his bull-dog« The coia- 
batants vied with each other in deyoaring «n 
inconceivable portion of carrion, denonunatfd 
tripe; but I am sure Doctor Douseem would 
have beat either of them : he was, indeed, an 
unique in the annals of goimandissing : a He>* 
Uogabalus that stands by himself in modem 
t^istpry. . J waited for some time to see when 
he should burst — ^burst, however, he did not, 
although assuredly a certain enormous blacL- 
silk waiitooAt which he wore, was swelled but 
to the tightness of a drum; whereas befem^ 
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'a}bek'it>i^a^ sufficiently distended, yet it had 
-tdiid< ' or tW6 creases discernible on its sur- 
tkc€^: these W^re now quite smoothed away, 
and'^ the rotandity, which at the beginning of 
diiMM^ woald have measured at least five feet 
eight indies in circumference, must have added 
fi^lir iiicjies to the amount by the time dinner 
'irai^ 'concluded. 

Bla^k mlk stockings covered the colossal spe- 
cimens 'of- bandyism, which Douseem called his 
^^ leg6.^ The seam of one of the stockings 
Jia^g' (not by any means marvellously) given 
-way: at' the back of the leg, suffered a portion of 
tlie Ijiksetor's person to escape. I will not dilate 
Ufxmthe description of the mishap. The idea 
is mme -of die most delightful. In fact, to form 
al all jt faithful notion of Doctor Douseem^s 
ap^ieavance, imagine what a well-fed elephatit or 
faippopotamus would be, could he be cased in 
padt»doons ; 1 know no other object which <^ld 
cunvey a more adequate resemblanet^ df t%[e pof- 
tixat'I have been endeavouring to delineate. 

The contrast afibrded to the Doctor in the 
pcnkm of a girl of about seventeen, must not be 
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passed by unnoticed. For the bottle-nose ot the 
Doctor, $he displayed a pretty little nose of an 
aquiline shape; for his gooseberry eyes, the 
possessed eyes as black as the berries of the 
sloe ; for his infuriate and rubicund complexion, 
she showed in her cheeks the mingled tints cS 
lily and rose. Her figure was as delicate sand 
slim, as his was fat, gross, and clumsy; her 
Toice as soft, as his was grunting and stentorian ; 
in speaking she warbled, while he kept up a 
kind of horrid concert, sometimes growUng like 
a bassoon, at other times imitating the shriller 
chorus of pigs in a high wind. But uncouth 
as Doctor Douseem^s appearance might be, in* 
wardly, it seemed, he cherished passions as soft 
and tender as mortals less externally repelling 
than himself. 

Love, that cruel miscreant, was unable to let 
his bow remain unstrung : he must actually be 
guilty of the impudence of stringing it for the 
purpose of playing pranks with the reverence 
and rotundity of Douseem. A good strong 
aim, I trow, must the urchin have taken, to have 
pierced his victim^s heart ; for neither Ajax^s 
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sevenfold shield, nor the hide of a buffalo, 
could have fnresented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than the rolls of 
brawn that protected the Doctor^s prsecordia. 
The boy did, nevertheless, manage to shoot a 
dart through these fleshy impediments, and the 
seat from which be took his aim was that of the 
black eyes of Miss Jemima Fascellen, the dam- 
sel whose charms I have placed in contrast with 
tlK)se of her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling while I relate it ; but 
positively, before the second course had found 
its way from the tabfe, Doct(»' Douseem was 
deeply smitten with the adorable Jemima. 
What a diykion of glances did his passion 
occasion between the loveliness of venison a:nd 
that of Jemima ! Falstaff calls Mrs. Ford his 
" little doe ;"" and evidently the poor Doctcw was 
puzzled which on the whole to admire most, 
the buck on which he was feeding, or the " little 
doe,^ on whose cha^rms he was gazing, as they 
ware placed opposite to him. 

His love for the last did not spoil his appe- 
tite for the first; but the two pasrions worked 
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' • ■ . . .• , 
simultaneously, in a most amicable confederacy : 
the one tyrannizing over the heart, the other 
raging in the stomach. 

The grimace which the Doctor's visage ex- 
hibited, when on one or two occasions he asked 
Jemima if he could ^^ offer her any thing,^ was 
the most delightful sight in the world ; a super- 
erogatory display of frightfiilness that can 
scarcely be imagined. Poor Jemima ! Sweet 
Miss Fascellen ! She was little conscious what 
that grimace portended ; she little knew what 
distress she was occainoning to the well-fed 
reverence that showed her these civilities ; little 
did she dream of the impression she had made, 
(and strong must it have been, to have taken 
effect on such a colossus of fat,) until after 
dinner, when the amorous secret, which herself 
had failed to perceive, was explained to her by 
others, who saw it too well. An inquiry on her 
part as to the cause of so much laughter among 
her female fnends, led to the important expla- 
nation. A confession was made to her of the 
honour of which she might boast in having 
Doctor Douseem for a lover. The girl, who 
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was a vastly proud body, and held her charms in 
no slight estimation, was so enraged when she 
heard this declaration, that she cried herself into 
violent hysterical convulsions, from which it was 

- * • 

some time before she could recover. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



TTBURK TURKPIKE. 



If the preceding chapter contained reminis- 
cences disagreeable to me, still they were not, 
to me at least, unamusing; those which I am 
now going to recal, are not only disagreeable, 
but dreadful; and if my readers have been 
willing to laugh with me, they must now for 
a moment be content to be serious. An old 
bachelor must be humoured. 

A more horrid spectacle than the execution 
of six people— -three men, and as many females, 
can scarcely be witnessed by the human eye. 
Such was that which I once saw at Tyburn 
when quite a little fellow. A gossiping, gaping, 
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nursery maid obtained permission, one morn- 
ing, to go out and see some sister o! hers, 
and thought proper to take me with her. She 
did not express the real object of her expe* 
ditifm, which was to follow the mob to gape 
on the horrors of Tybum. 

Three or four times in my life have I bad 
it in my power to witness an exhibition of this 
disgusting and shocking description ; but, once 
to have seen it, was sufficient. Even more 
shocking than the exhibition itself is the hard- 
ened indi^rence of manner with which the mob 
gazes upon it — the vigour with which the whole 
machine of pilfering and picking pockets is in 
operation — the horrid levity of the remarks. 
It is my firm belief, that so far from operating 
as any salutary warning against the commission 
of crime — so far.from acting as a preventifm 
of guilt, — the public executions, by being so 
often witnessed, have the effect of hardening 
sinners and rogues ; and by making them lued 
to the sightf render them totally reckless of 
their own liability of one day constituting the 
wme s(»-rowful exhibition in their own persons. 






To the ma9i of childwn aiAongist ttie pooref 
cl^sa^ in die neighbourhodd, a public execu- 
tioa stands in the place of the theatricsd en- 
tertainments enjoyed by children in a higher 
sphere. I obsenred three or four women di- 
recting the attention of their dirty little ofF- 
spring to the gibbet, — to the ladder from which 
the unfortunate victim had been pushed to meet 
his fate^ — to Jack Ketch, — and the cart in 
which the wretch had been carried to the place 
of execution. 

There are few things with respect to the 
execution of justice in which greater improve- 
ment has been made during my lifetime, than 
in the abolition of that horrid procession from 
the prison to Tyburn Gate. It is so far more 
decorous, that the unhappy culprit should 
meet his fate near the place of his confinement, 
than that a vast portion of the peaceable inha-' 
bitants of the town, for some miles, should be 
disgusted by seeing him dragged among them 
with a dangerous and wicked multitude at his 
heels. 

An improvement in the nature of our penal 
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q(^o4sMl>9t:J€90>ri^iiml)e ihati iir tile ftfrftrige- 
nfpjxi^, aiit^pt^d. a3' ti> llic ciieiiinstatices of its 
e^^i;ce^^^ Tbe anomalous serrerity of law, 
Y^^icty in many ingtanees, our statutes aiflcm),* 
njf^^a^jfi^m sb^ddei: at the bore idea of it. I 
nfl^^t.qppfi])^ myself to speaking generaUy ; if 
^< ^enftfi;^ tp. partioularize^ the arguments into 
ybic^. I ; ^oul4 be obliged to enter, would of 
themselyes fill a yduiae. All I would aric is,^-- 
aire joot other nations subjected to crimes which 
our statutes menace with death, as well as Eng- 
land ? are not other nations as wise as our own 
is ?— 'their legislatiye enactments as solid? Yet 
are their laws equally severe with our own? 
No! — Do our laws prevent crime more than 
theirs ? No ! 

, X WAS once present in court to witness the 
ti^^ 9:f ; two very young men — the eldest was 
sqarp^ly orift^teen yeai^s old ; they were con- 
vipt^^ sffijitenced, and left for execution for an 
ofi^noe,, .wJt^ichj if it had happened under l^s:^ 
f)^ii/^*{ifr.cptr(sam»Mini5esi,* thimgh not ofiess m&tat 
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* Let such as are inclined^ take the trouble of c^a- 
isjpp«l( viici cHinittftl 4io4e> the Dsiui^e bf the 6ffen<r 
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passed b j unnoticed. For the bottle-nose of the 
Doctor, she displayed a pretty little nose of an 
aquiline shape; for his gooseberry eyee^ she 
possessed eyes as black as the berries of the 
sloe ; for his infuriate and rubicund complexion, 
she showed in her cheeks the mingled tints of 
lily and rose. Her figure was as delicate and 
slim, as his was fat, gross, and clumsy; her 
voice as soft, as his was grunting and stentorian ; 
in speaking she warbled, while he kept up a 
kind of horrid concert, sometimes growling like 
a bassoon, at other times imitating the shriller 
chorus of pigs in a high wind. But uncouth 
as Doctor Douseem^s appearance might be, in^ 
wardly, it seemed, he cherished passions as soft 
and tender as mortals less externally repelling 
than himself. 

Love, that cruel miscreant, was unable to let 
his bow remain unstrung : he must actually be 
guilty of the impudence of stringing it for the 
purpose of playing pranks with the reverenee 
and rotundity of Douseem. A good strong 
aim, I trow, must the urchin have taken, to have 
pierced his victim^s heart; for neither Ajax^s 
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sevenfold shield, nor the hide of a bufialo, 
could have presented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than the rolls of 
brawn that protected the Doctor^s prsecordia. 
The boy did, nevertheless, manage to shoot a 
dart through these fle^j impediments, and the 
seat from which be took his aim was that of the 
black eyes of Miss Jemima Fascellen, the dam- 
sel whose charms I have placed in contrast with 
tlK)se ol her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling while I relate it ; but 
poi»tively, before the second course had found 
its way from the tabfe, Doctor Douseem was 
deeply smitten with the adorable Jemima. 
What a division of glances did his passion 
occasion between the loveliness of venison and 
that of Jemima ! Falstaff calls Mrs. Ford his 
** little doe ;*" and evidently the poor Doctor was 
puzzled which on the whole to admire most, 
the buck on which he was feeding, or the " little 
doe,^^ on whose charms he was gazing, as they 
w^e placed o{^x>site to him. 

His love for the last did not spoil his appe- 
tite for the first ; but the two pasKons worked 
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kind of horrid concert, sometimes growling like 
a bassoon, at other times imitating the shriller 
chorus of pigs in a high wind. But uncouth 
as Doctor Douseem^s appearance might be, in- 
wardly, it seemed, he cherished passions as soft 
and tender as mortals less externally repelling 
than himself. 

Love, that cruel miscreant, was unable to let 
his bow remain unstrung : he must actually be 
guilty of the impudence of stringing it for the 
purpose of playing pranks with the reverence 
and rotundity of Douseem. A good strong 
aim, I trow, must the urchin have taken, to have 
pierced his victim^s heart ; for neither Ajax^s 
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sevenfold shield, nor the hide of a huffalo, 
could have presented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than the rolls of 
brawn that protected the Doctor^s prsecordia. 
The boy did, nevertheless, manage to shoot a 
dart through these fle^j impediments, and the 
seat from which he took his aim was that of the 
black eyes of Miss Jemima Fascellen, the dam- 
sel whose charms I have placed in contrast with 
those of her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling while I relate it ; but 
po^vely, before the second course had found 
its way froin the tabfe, Doctor Douseem was 
deeply smitten with the adoraUe Jemima. 
What a division of glances did his passion 
occasion betweoi the loveliness of venison and 
that of Jemima ! Falstaff calls Mrs. Ford his 
" little doe ;*" and evidently the poor Doct<Hr was 
puzzled which on the whole to admire most, 
the buck on which he was feeding, or the ^* little 
doe,^ on whose cha;rms he was gazing, as they 
were placed o{^)osite to him. 

His love for the last did not spoil his appe- 
tite for the first; but the two passions wcH-ked 
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{sevenfold shield, nor the hide of a buffalo, 
(sould have presented a tougher obstacle to the 
weapon of an antagonist, than the rolls of 
brawn that protected the Doctor'^s prsecordia. 
The boy did, nevertheless, manage to shoot a 
dart through these fleshy impediments, and the 
seat from which be took his aim was that of the 
Uack eyes ijf Miss Jemima Fascellen, the dam- 
sel whose charms I have placed in contrast with 
those ol her bulky lover. 

I cannot help smiling while I relate it ; but 
poaLtively, before the second course had found 
its way from the tabfe, Doctor Douseem was 
deeply smitten with the adorable Jemima. 
What a division of glances did his passion 
occasion between the loveliness of venison and 
that of Jemima ! Falstaff calls Mrs. Fwd his 
** little doe ;*" and evidently the poor Doctor was 
puzzled which on the whole to admire most, 
the buck on which he was feeding, or the ** little 
doe,^^ on whose cha;rms he was gazing, as they 
were placed ojq)osite to him. 

His love for the last did not spoil his appe- 
tite for the first; but the two pasKons worked 
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to what is in reality a code : and * I am' reaHjr 
inclined to agree with them.- Weliave l«Rr» 
without end, rambling, scramblingy quibbling, 
odious enactments, some made by pttiiaineQtapy 
authority, some on that of the bai4)aroUB Non- 
man innovators of the primeval law of Ait 
land : but we have no regular code. 

Why, let me ask, should not every member 
of the British community be enabled to r^er to 
the law of his country, condensed and systema*- 
dzed in one code,— as in the instance of the 
Code Napoleon,— rather than be compelled 
to hunt for it through a whole library of 
common law and statute law, of criininal and 
Nisi Prius authorities, and reports of cases? 
Let simplification, as much as the nature of -tbe 
subject permits, be the principle on which otir 
law is to be presented to the eye of the publk; 
not that of perplexity and mystification, ia 
which they now are, and by which they are 
rendered, comparatively speaking, a dead let- 
ter ; except to a privileged few, who .have,' 
with much difiiculty and pains, become masters 
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9f)tthatvpecplexity and mystification, and rea^ 
amiably jGHovgh seek at length to profit by it 
'. fimiy Freaoh subject is able to refer to one 
compFcdiieiisive and moderately-«zed volume, for 
tfae'infeycmation which a person subject to the 
knrs fof £dgland is necessitated to search for 
through six hundred* — with the chance, after 
aU his trouble, of not being able to discover it. 

In England j persons are frequently at a loss to 
know how to set about obtaining justice, when 
they; require it ; and must consequently pay 
heltvy demands to attorneys and solicitors for 
jputting them in the way of doing so. In 
France, a man has nothing to do but to refer 
to bis Code, and he is there instructed in the 
node . of . procedure, and knows, at any rate, 
what he is about, although his process may be 
ulliiDately confided to the hands of a profes- 
sional agent. 
- Blaokstone is the only comprehensive au- 

* See Mr. Humphrey's proposals to amend the laws of 
real property^ and for the formation^ generaUy^ of a 
Code. 
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th^nty w« hfiV^^ on Hi tkad W prbcJjpflSjr 
requisite ^ an {uaderslasidiBg of Un^ wf ileiieft 
of jwtipfB^ frivn. the ^fl ixiliditatioii of it^ to 
ibe period it wbii^ it is divpcoaed^ It is Ibe 
otily inde?^ to tbe various Imviclies ^ our iMr, 
aad affords 9, yj^xf ^^fioA Md perspipiiOHS f)an 
(founded d9 it is it^eif <9i tiuit adopted by 
Ju8|ii^9p) for a s^tematie sxjtmgmnstA^ or 
Cod^9 of (he laws of this oouatiy. 

80 iniiGii £^ w\i9l I b«ve terflVtfd ihr 
^^ rambUog, aeraoiUiDg^ evt^moo of -aor liMva. 
Now to isay a word or two upon tlie qtiafity of 
quibbling; and with refar^ice to tins I ebiiaU 
madi likfi to leam^ what it ean wtSiy ^ipiij 
wiiether the mm^ of .bonse-breakiog is cpnir 
jnitted a minute or two before ^ after day«* 
break? Not the least in tbe warid^-^^ihat i0» $» 
reality ; biH it does in oar law ; and it viakes 
all the difference, whether a man b put to Us 
trial or not for his villainy, as tihis triffiog im- 
materid eireumstance is stated, or not, in the 
indictment. What l>usiness has such quibbUng 
as this to do in any salutary code ? 

It is not my intention to worry my readers 
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wi^ mg Ittitheff inttaooes in 8up|Kirt of my 

a9eertiaiii»m to llie duuracter of our laws: he 

nuMt kf^om nmlX ^noij^, uridknit any attempta 

mi mdvi^ to pcov« it to bin, lliat a new code, 

lxH;b in the ^iminal, as weU as the civil depart* 

■9(^ <^ joftiee, is imperatively called for by 

tb^ Bvilidi nfttion. Would to Heaven (as 

beings at least, a wdl^wiidier to my country, 

although I am, in general, indifferent to every 

things) I might live to see the day when the 

borbrnties fif capital punishments, in certain 

caaes^-wben the absurdities of pleadings, both 

enminal find dvil-<«-when all the detestable jar*^ 

gon, unnaeessary Ibrm, and techaieality at^ 

tach^ lo tenures, may be swept away as'eob* 

wisba that defile aad disgrace the fabric of 

Eagliah juatiotk 

The hrte conaolidalions of' tuadry statuites 

me^ I dtiould kope^ but a pi^elode to more ne- 

•nessary a^id mote general amendments. Even 

•;the powder and pomatum of the barristei^' wigs 

:ar(B bmi^ put to flight by ^^new patent ferei»nc> 

kdf^justing, trcble^uded, iakea^ ecmveBi;- 

eiioes," which, to be sure^ are ten times more ugly 
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than their predeceasors, but ceruinly tea: ^tinanm 
less nasty and inconvenieQU I reeommend per* 
sons who are curious to see them, to stroil ddw» 
to Westminster for that purpose, 'as I hmw^ 
done myself. « *■ 

To return to the scene to which the reodei- 
was introduced at the opening of this cfaapteara 
its horrors were heightened by a dricumstanoe* 
which humanity can scarcely eontemf^iite with^ 
out a tear. 

A poor woman bad followed the fatal card 
which bore her only son to the scaffold: bad 
company had brought the youth into the habit 
of frequenting places where low gaming and 
profligacy were practised and schemes of vil* 
lany concerted. His first enterprise in rogueiy 
was his last : he suffered, with two others, fur a 
robbery committed cm Hounslow Heath* The 
wretched mother screamed and wrung her hands 
under the cart in so violent a manner, that the 
passions of the mob began to be excited; esjf/B^ 
dally as the unfortunate youth answered back 
the cries of his parent by his own tears ieind 
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p a npte s terioBb ■ rf ' regtietr Ms arms he endea- 
viHi|redtfto8lf«tdi ^towards her in the vehemence 
mf^hk^^pQAmasky hM fhey were impeded by the 
bonds -hhich fastened them ; {a classical scholar 
will recollect Virgil's picture of Cassandra :) it 
waft oupitiable sight. The sheriffs^ officers were 
cibligfii^ at' length to have the mother removed 
{vottL die side of the cart by force : this was done 
with gr^t diflieulty ; she was carried to a post 
at some distance from the scaffold ; she leaned 
against it, and gazed towards the fatal spot : 
her cries had ceased, from exhaustion; her tears 
no longer floifved ; her eyes were wildly stretched 
open, and riveted upon the form of her child : — 
the moment that he was dashed from the 
laditer, and the convulsive struggle bespoke his 
dying agonies, she sank back lifeless, as if her 
scad' 'had tacitly communed with, and was to 
wmg its Way with that of het son. — O God! 
whither do our souls wing their mysterious 
fliglit when they have burst these mortal bar- 
riete? 

• .. ^ B 5 



\ 



This i» the dreadful trMlb reimm u «v«r mi 
tbe r«ic]c to tcmtm^^ TM$ i« the 9fcpet we 
demand to se^irch^ wbea gating on tbe dying 
struggled of 4 &Ilpw-i:i^ture- 



.Mifo, If 4lier« b aajr fiUfgestioB in the alMTe ebopier^ 
in which ^^ Deader does n^ popi^ur^ 1 nadl^ rcgivt it. 
He 13 the only person in th^ world I should be sorry not 
to agree witii. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE JOVEKEY COICMEKCEO. 

The week had elapsed, and the hour of 
depifftuve arriyed, b^for6 I wai^ able to look 
over all that I had writt^ m it; so I must 
postpone doing so just at f^esept. 

Mrs. Busby was as tag^r towards cotninen- 
cing the journey, as I was reluctant. On^ 
o'^odc was the time at wfaiofi w^' w«^ to MtArt ; 
previously to which period a whole hoar waii 
occupied by myseiif in presa^g the Sundry ills 
K&d ineonveniencetf which can possibly be en- 
<M>cmterdd in a journi^y. Th^ last words I 
uttered on' quiUiog my house to step into the 
carriage were, — ^^ I repeat it ; I am confident 
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I shall liave cause to j 
and if so, it will be 
Busby." 

Mrs. Busby made r 
her best to arrange 
carriage; after whir 
my side, screamed 
all was right, and 
woman was so de 
fairly afloat on ^ 
that she could 
outright. 

The first he 
me in makir 
she had put 
ipectively si 
One article 
was broug' 
following. 

"Are 

**Wh 
it is," I 
'*I pi? 
you." 



"»g« it raoDd my tkoaUtta- 
«*« it coy., ^t i, „^ t,,,^ ' 

J^ ij^ looked ^^,^^^ 

^^'» tBether^^er left behind r 

'i'kdaie? CJI to the nn-k- 

'"•fatpl^.th.the ^****^ 

^. '^ "^ *•'«'>. and let some 

^ «-«. b.^ for the thennon^r in. 

^H- could ,oufo.8et it. Busbar . - 

^ Jftwn certed, and being con«dou« rf 
^^wrfthis instance of delinquency, 
' ^^"'^ng to her usual pmctice, 
^^^9e, except that she fanded 
* ^ pot up, and was very aony at 
^^^Ift behind. 
"^ ^ trst convement pkee at which 

^«« sent b«cl^ post-baate, 
a man was 8CDi .k^^^ 

1. •«« *• the «ff»>^ thertno- 
hangs up on the !« 



5 



of the second window from tUe finft>plaoe in the 
bed^roomf^Hthree inches below the JDuddlr 
panel.*" 

With this precite inforaiatioa the ioourier 
started ; when lo and behdd I ^n his return he 
brought back word, that search had be^ made 
everywhere for it in the house^ and that it was 
not to be found; aad that Giles declared, he 
wtti certaiA he saw it packed in the sword-cttse. 

My sage at this was indescribable. The 
idea of faaviDg been dehiyed an hour mid 
aJiaJf, in the dingy asylum of a pot4iouse« for 
no purpose, very nearly brought on a spasm, 
that must have iiaused my immediate return 
home. 

Mrs. Bttsby did ndt dare to look oie in the 
face ; die waa compLstely orerwhehned ; wh^D, 
on opening the sword-caee, the iSrst thing that 
made its appearance was the unfortunate tber* 
mometer, about which such a busUe bad been 
occasioned.. 

I heard her mumble to herself, that she w»s 
euie she had put it up; but that, having 
intended to put it in one of the pockets, she 



'^•^1 
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-mtt led Id suppoae ikmt i% had been left behiody 
^n not being aUe to find it in tfast place- 

I did all I could to repreis the venting of mff 
iKi^ikaaore m hardi expiseaflioQa, by wbicb 
&cbeaniiice I was spared a flood of tears ffom 
my sensitive boatekeqper^ and a seriet of 
fidbUng &>r the rest of the stage. I waa^ how<- 
«ver, thnnm into a violent fievcr ; sod contented 
myuM vith muttering einery five minutes, that 
*^ I Icneir how it wouM be, the moment I was 
fool enough to leave my own house." Two or 
three hours of the journey paseed away before 
I could {Hievail upcm myself to break iiim 
alence I pmarved towaidi the di^^mqMfnt by 
my side; but die seemed so contrite, that I waa 
softened, at length, into doing so. If I bad 
not broken it of my own accord, J shouid, 
not very long afterwards^ have been Coroed 
to do sqe, fai the expressiofn of apiireliesBionfl 
asnakened in me by the refmotory spirit dk a 
pair of vile Jobbing haraes. These abeir^puloM 
creatores, as the hostler termed them, wew put 
into harness lor us by a most impudent fettow 
of an innkeeper, at . His excuse for doing 
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80 wa», that there :irer& bo rcnfaerbiin the. jaroL;' 
thi» I <lid not believe^- but w«b obliged. tonib4 
mit. Half an hour elapsed befone' tbe< >amirad> 
could be made to start ; and then they wsangipensd. 
aloi^ at such a rate, that I was in* bodily, featf' 
of being dashed to pieces every minute^ - How^ 
ever, I was spared the adventure of an ovBcaetd 
on the present occasion, in order that I vin^bt 
experience it on some future one; destined^ 
perhaps, to take place at a later stage of Am 
journey. 

The fever into which I had been thrown by 
my rage, at the fooPs errand in quest of the 
thermometer, was not much abated by the an- 
xiety in which, these obstinate cattle kept me. 
I was, therefore, glad to cool myself, and allay 
my thirst, as soon as we arrived at the end of 
the stage. 

The first thing that was offered me was a 
filthy composition called ginger beer. I woa 
glad to drink any thing ; so I swallowed down 
a tumUer^ull* of it ; but not with impuaity : 
the) aoumess of the bev«*age affected ae with 
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siArbpdiift and dfatresses, that I Verily belWed 
I'^9gbi]!^=to give up tbe ghost. Here n^as a 
fim'tffiportunity afforded to Mrs. BusJby for re- 
jteiring the mischief she had done in not pro- 
dtteing the thermometer. Poor creature ! bow 
assi^ous i^e was with soothing expressions of 
slilicittide; what an acciunulation of hot flannels 
did she apply to my tortured person externally; 
andrvrhat rare and fortifying doses of peppet^ 
miiit did she offer me for my internal relief ! 

By her attentions I was enabled to pursue 
myjoumey after no very long delay. The car- 
riage went on at a slow and easy pace ; myself 
lying pale,, woe-begone^ languid, and shiver- 
ing, • in one comer of it, Mrs. Busby still un- 
^wearied in proffering me the consolation of 
words and peppermint drops. 

In this interesting guise we arrived, at rather 
;a late hour of the evening, at Oxford. The 
Angel inn was that to which the postilion drove 
us. I ordered a large fire to be instantly Hghtod 
in my bed-4*oom, notwithstanding it was summer 
time ; and after taking some warm arrow-ioot. 
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with brandy in it, went to bed. Mrs. Busby 
took care of herself: she slept in the rocnn ad- 
joining to mine. 

I slept for about two houiv, when I was awak- 
ened by the violent rattling of the coadies that be- 
siege this hosteky: and endeavoured, but to no 
purpose, to compose myself again to sleep: my 
nervous system was in too great a state of agita- 
tion to admit of being pacified; so I got up, and 
having lighted the candle, sat by the fire; and, by 
way of passing the time, continued die perusal of 
jny Confessions as fur #s I had writt^i them, which 
was to the end of the first chapter <rf my seocMid 
book. If my reader is impatient that I should 
pursue my journey, he is isurely unreasonable, 
^oe h^ nHLst bear ii| miod that dslay h one 
of my characteristics,* as he will hereafter k^m 
more fully, h^ should also recoUeqt, thai the 
old Baehejkxr requires a little r^; and ^bove 
all, that the object of this work, is thiil of the 
AVllior^s confessiotts, tp whi«h evt^ry thing else 
introdiiG^l in these pages is merely n^i^ndiu'jry 
Aoug^ not, perbapsy altogether extraneous. 

* Witness^ my reluctance to quit home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



(Comfesnons resumed. J 



TH£ «ARLT CAREER OF AK OLD BACHELOR. 

I 

I 



A YSAR or two in boyhood makes a vatft 
dijOTesence in character: at fifteen we begin to 
approach madbood; we become sensible of some 
feelings of respect for ourselves, demonstrated 
in 9X1 attention to dress and carriage, in a more 
ddiberate (expression of opinions, and reflection 
on actions. 

My frame had been strengthened by the 
rude, though so far useful, discipline of a 
public school; and my appearance improving, 
I did pot yield to any of my schoolfellows 
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in our various games of leaping, boxing, run- 
ning, football, and cricket; and in flingitfg a 
cricket-ball, few of my own size and strength 
could equal me ; and the pleasure these sports 
gave me, was every day more and more enjoyed. 

The minds and bodies of men act reciprocally 
on each other ; the disease of the mind renders 
the energy of the frame languid and reluctant, 
and vice versa. 

As I acquired greater strength and elasticity 
of frame, greater health of appearance, so did 
I acquire greater vigoiu: of mind. It was now 
that I began to think for myself; now was it 
that I first felt how much I had been wronged 
in my early education ; how was it that I de- 
termined on a line of cx)nduct for myself, of 
honest vindication of my own faculties and 
powers. This new independence of spirit taught 
me to scorn what others thought of me : the 
consciousness of my own endowments told me 
what I could do, if I pleased to exert myself, 
and what the extent of my faculties was. My 
character at school became completely changed : 
I was always the first, instead of being the last. 



I 

( 
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Xf:l vas Dot perfect in my lesacniy it wa« be* 
5^us^ I did pot choose to be so; iqpplicatioo 
^id OiOt^ perhaps, suit my humour on such or 
sucb> particular day. Thus, I acquired the re- 
putation of a clever, wayward fellow. 

X very sooa arrived at that ntuation in 
|he ^chool^ in which there is no power of 
riong more rapidly, than the mere gradatiw 
occasioned by those before one leaving 
school. In fact, there was no further emula^ 
ticm. I could lose no places, I could gain 
none. 

This was a dangerous crisis; the effect it 
had upon uie was to make me the very idlest 
boy in the school. I never looked at a lesson 
befoi;e I. went into school ; it was not worth my. 
ifhUe ; what laurels could I reap ? none. Ast 
tp th^ present loss of time, and the future 
mischief I was. oatenng out for myself, I did 
not Ife^tow a thought upon either the one ^r 
tl^c . other*, .The indulgence of the . moment . vas. 
all I di^ea^nt of. In school, circumstances reiju 
depred ij^. iipapossible I could attain a higher 
r^k;, wl^icli is the great ambition of bpys^ Out: 
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of school^ tbere were many dbgiects at ttSHtute- 
ment:«»'tbe riTer^ which affbtded boats, and 
the amusement of angling, of whidi I was pai^ 
sionately fond, and at which I was also exfOtU 
The exercise of mj skill in playing with a 
trout has many a time kept me fiur beyond the 
period at which I ought to luwre been in sehool 
on the banks of the Simois or the Scamaiider. 

To ramble over the country, leaping ovev 
hedges and ditches, intermingling varioua mis- 
chievous feats with this recreation, had some- 
thing about it breathing of freedoip and iml^' 
pendence, which it would have been baseness 
not to have preferred to sitting bent nearly 
double upon a hard bench, poring over the 
lesson of sixty cnr a hundred lines of Juvenal, 
Cicero, or Livy. 

But this idleness, as my pedagogue used to 
tell me, ^^ I found the root of all the evir of 
which I shall, in this work, have to kment thet 
remits* In the indulgence o{ it, I was insen- 
iibly given up to many debaucheries, even at 
that jovmg period of life ; to late feasting and 
oarousiBg, wfaidi was notfaiiq; more or less than 
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stuffing and gnzelhig prodigiously, under the 
titje of ei^j6ymetit, good feUowship, and oon- 
vitfality; ikH; to mention the accompaniment 
of gtoibliiig, the hiTariable conclusion of our 
carousatlsy and by irhich tbey were generally 
protracted till the ray$ ot the risiilg sun pierced 
throdgii the shutters. 

I dedare^' as they shot across the table, they 
alwajTs had the effect^ on my mind, of a detec- 
tion of tour iniquities; and I was glad to hurry 
to bed and hide my head. An hour or two of 
sleep befdie the morning-bell rang the signal 
fot prayers, wks frequently all that I bad in 
the fomvaatd^tirienty. 

. In the ^own near which the school was si- 
tuated, was a yih habitation, in which there 
was a billaard-Toora : some of the older boys 
had become i^ry eiipert hands at the game, 
and knoekied the balls about into the pockets 
most ^^ blaaii^y," as they used to call it One 
day^ oik entmi^ the room, we found a stranger 
there, an. excessively etvil, wdl-behaved p^son, 
with a very gentlemanly appearance, who 
stated that he was froift Oxford ; and as all 
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■dmolboje look on University menwiih high 
respect, we of coarse were flattered by his at- 
tention, and in a short time were persuaded 
into playing a game or two with him. As ii 
die policy with all sharpers, he allowed us ta 
win of him at first, but not so' very shortly 
afterwards. It is needless to say we feft the 
room* without a single halfpenny between us, 
baring lost about eighty pounds to this fellow 
between seven of us. He consoled us for out 
loss, by saying he was a very uncertain player ; 
that he had no doubt that, the next time we 
jisLjed with him, we should win back again afl 
the money we had lost ; and with this hope we 
agreed to meet him again the following morning. 
One of the seven losers, less aflluent than hw 
conpaMma, was partieukuiy uneasy at his lofs^ 
and begaD, in the course of the evoihig, to ex-> 
prats his doubts of the likelihood of the Gr» 
onianU being true to his appointment ; and ac- 
cordingly recommended that we should look 
for him as early as we could the next morn- 
ing, that, in case he should have made his 
escape, we might as soon as possible set out 



nfitv^. him, m4 «i)ike bim iUmd to hisr 
llieQt.jby £«€»» or rafuod ^m money; for "We 
w^re now all unammous ia voting him a niQlnn, 
.» dimper, a rqirobaley «id a ^* gallows nuMsal^^ 
JI9 ^ wpmen say. The regulatioiis of the 
ffihoci wpuld not permit us to. go ia quest of 
hfm diat evening. So, according to our deter* 
ii4nation9 we saUi^ forth the next morning to 
tjlfif diffi»?ent innit in the town, inquiring if sudi 
a person as w^ described was, or. had been, 
at any of them. At one of these we learned that 
such a person had been there, but had .gone off 
the preceding evening, at rather a late hour, to 
BfSk inn on the Ugh road to London, about three 
noles firom the town. Away we went, and 
aonx^y had we arrived at the spot, when we 
found a stage to London just stating otf, 
with . the object of our search perched tm the 
coach4x>x. One of our party, whose name was 
Hare, had some pretensions to being a whip, 
and, as he had always a good knack of making 
the coachman drunk, we agreed he should do 
so. Meantime he was to take the^ reins into 
his own hand, and upset us all very agreeably, 

F 
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at a turning of the road against a high batik, 
at no yeiy great ^stance off. Our Oxoni&n 
friend stared at us, and seemed to suspect tb&t 
some mischief was brewing; however, !^ made 
no comments^ and kept his seat as we y^rovAd 
have him do. The projected overset was not 
a matter of difficult accomplishment, for though 
the coaoh was heavy, yet the turning was very' 
flharp, and the horses sufficiently frisky. So, 
contemplating a delightful overthrow, off we 
went, blowing the horn, and eheei^ng and 
laughing, as if we were returning hoin^ for the 
Jiolidays. Upon the event of the o^raMhro^, 
it was our intention to leave it entirely to the 
coachman, drunk as he was, to remedy die 
mischief as he could : in the interim we were 
to lay hands upon our friend the sharper, wh6 
was to be dragged to a very xx)nventtilt and 
.vevy dirty ditch of huge dimensions,* being a 
ponduifc down to the river, in which a* va^ deid 
fi filth and drainings were carried awiay from 
tfKVW low. marsh land in an adjoining quarter. 
Jn . this ditch the aharper was to be soundly 
4ueked, and left for dead, or little better. 
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S^c^ was our meditate^ Jcevenge ; but auch 
the fate^ did ppt pms^t ua to cany into execu** 
tippi' being pl^aa^ to impede it by a . more 
tr^jgi^ Jtenaioatio];! of our frolic than we had 
loqk^ foTv Tl|e b<»rBes^ not being used to so 
n^uj^h wbiiq[^UBig as their new coachman thought 
piiop^ iUrmffict^ became ungoveniably restive) 
aj(^^,.ins^d of up£ie(tting us neatly and con- 
veniently aa tbe^ high bank, whirled the coach 
oyf^, some.pacesbefore we had reached ity in a 
$f^. , Y<>i^ Hare w^s dashed down from 
tl^^b^x ifiihi so mwsh violence, that his arm 
wa^^bfo)^^; imdtthe .unhappy sharper was bat^- 
t^3^.^ ^(^essively, that he shortly after died 
of his bruises. 

This^ is not the oi^y frolic in which I have 
b^rfii ^SW?A ^ fchpol tand .college^ the ey^nt 
of wl^ch has. been marked by a tpigical cha« 
racter*. It bas beeii my unhappy lot to witness 
two of my acquaintance drowned, one in a 
rowing match; another from the cramp in 
swimming too far ; a third die from the effects 
of hard drinking ; and a fourth horridly maimed 
by a fall obtained in bunting. 

1-2 
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I have never thought of ibis' ^'dbsitj^r frolic*' 
without being incensed at the rasicatity 'o^ tlie 
coachman, for suffering himself to h^ renderi^ 
so unconscious of his duty, as io he unable to 
prevent the occurrence of so shocking an aca- 
dent. A good year's discipline in the tread-wheel 
would be too mild a punishment for such a Se- 
mquent. The tread- wheel was not established 
in those days ; but there was a punishment of 
which they could boast, which was far more 
terrible — ^that of the pillory. As boys are al- 
ways ingenious in mischief, we once, by way of 
revenge, (just on the verge of that happy 
period of racket and insolence, — the vacation,) 
procured a large, clumsy, old wash-hand stand, 
and by force stuck it, upside down, over the 
head and shoulders of one of the ushers : he had 
offended us by some excessively mean and illi- 
beral conduct We fixed this appendage on 
him as he was standing up in his desk, ram- 
ming his head through the perforation intended 
for the basin, while his arms were embarrassed 
h]^ another perforation lower down. We were 
afforded a fair opportunity, in this moment of 
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%M ,w4, perplexity, of delugbg our usher 
^tl^^a y(>U^7 of sioaU shot, in the shape of lAtin 
^rdJ^mM M« of *e harder materfal of 
GrocJc; now and then a shot of a larnr sort 
would be discharged, either an Ainsworth's Die- 
.tiojp^^^ oi: a Schrevelius^ Lexicon of the octavo 
s^e,. , l^ouos, substantives, and verbs deponent, 
■ whi^ Mr. Usher had most tyrannically drum- 
-.med. iQfo the heads of his scholars, were now 
reciprpc^ally drummed against his own, and to 
such an exjtent, that the poor man was confined 
.to his bed for some weeks afterwards. For this 
outrajge^ which in my own instance was prose- 
cuted with very great lem'ency, dght boys were 
expelled frpin the school, being those who as- 
fflsted to cram the wash-hand stand on the head 
of .the;ir victim. This trick went by the name of 
j|. ": taste of the pillory.*" 



' • I 
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CHAPTER X. 

{Corifessiom resum^.) 

TBS EARLY CAEEER OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 

** Good gracious ! where can those papers 
be?— rthey are lost! — the tenth chapter is mis- 
laid ! — ^what is to be done ? I never can think 
of troubling myself to write it over again!** 
.... I pulled the bell, — I unlocked the cabi- 
net: — I locked it, and unlocked it again 
twenty times: I looked under the cushions 
of the couch; I made Barbara stoop down 
and peep under it: I rummaged in the table- 
drawer — ^ Where can it be ? always these iate- 
f ul annoyances I sure to be the case ! Every 
thing goes wrong I Nothing but contradiction 
and inconvenience ! • . . Oh, here it is ! I have it 
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at last, Barbara — that will do : I don*t want you 
any more.'' .... 

Such is the inauspicious commencement of the 
fair copying of this my tenth chapter. Now that 
I have found the rough sheets, (which are lying 
on the table, under my nose, under a lArge sheet 
of blotting paper,) I shall rest from myagita^ 
tion for one moment. '. 

Now then, I will begin again. I have taken 
breath. Being, as I have described myself, dis* 
tressed with so many physical- and moral' defects 
asachM, it fiiayb^ supposed that tho^ ivfere 
few of my relations, or any who had seen me, 
that could lik^ me. As I grew older and was 
improved, many that cKsliked me before, liked 
im ; and those who were inciioed to like me 
xi^affn$Sly9 liked me better now I was more de* 
^ serving of kindly feelings* 

Above the rest^ my father felt quite ditk» 

B^tjly disposed towards me than before. 

V I ap» now flying to just the contrary extreme 

^of d^ldhoD^— to that of early martbood — to the 

.^fftiodqf my nineteenth . or twentieth year. I 
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do 8o^ because it is at this period that the cha- 
racter of a man pennanenilr fixes itsklf, and he 
is entitled to establish hisclaim to being worth jr 
of regard or dislike. ' ' 

My father, I repeat it, so far from rejectii^ 
and spomiiig me, was really attached to me {'i 
was agreeable to him as a oompanidn; ixi^ 
presence was gratifying to him; he felt 
there was more to recommend me than he had 
originally conceived. This flattered and plea^ 
me. Naturally of strong and warm fbelings, 
my affectionate soul had, in my early childhood, 
suffered the most cruel shocks to think how 
little pleasing I was to the author of my being. 
I now gave full vent to the overflowings of 
my heart ; I was rejoiced and gratified beyond 
the power of expression to feel that my father 
really did love me ; for I felt that I had before 
been ill-repaid for the affection I had always 
entertained towards him. Now I was constantly 
near Mm. When* absent, he was constantly 
writing to me. In my conversation, when at 
home, he fblt pleasure ; when absent, he 
sought concurrence and congeniality in my 
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-Bfio oift tf,;[T hri u] -' ') x- - .• 

V?Ml^^::?^o^W?^e. bi"^adft and a wcd- 
lection of the kind feelings which had been 
^^^^^9r mkf Wy o^b^r parent^ wliose 
}f^»^]i^ ^^,f)9w jbeeA some time competed to 
d^Iorj^^^^^br^ded him Six his neglect of me» 
ef^ inf^ted . him to a more kindly conduct in 
|ifture^i ,Bc)sidea» be was pleaded to find that 
|ipij i^ffLif^ef .hf^l turned out more generous, 

I 

«gpif^tl(^ apd forward, than he had in the days 
of my childhood been used to consider it. 

Next to my father, there were only four per- 
sons whom I could call friends : I call them so 
because they were sincere in wishing me well; 
otherwise, as to three of them, they were nar- 
rowrminded^ bigoted and prejudiced in ro^y 
5^^^tfi, anfi often very c^prici6us> wbic^wfr^ 
qy^^esj ^T » which I . always entertained thjs 
h^glbj^t, ,dis¥fU9t* . Before I $ay a word more^qf 
n^, friCjUds, I should, express tb^ fepliqgs of 
Render regard I cherished for three sist^^s : -r iritt 
it^be bjaflc^able in a brother to ,f^y, tjbjcy w^e 
^Wiia^e, b^dpo^ne, fm^ ^co^npU^bed^rJ . . . 

My appearance frequently gave my friends 

F 5 
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cause of suspiciooy t hare no doubt, that the 
course I led wag dissolute ; the very revarse rf 
that which it ought to have b^n* Much wire 
they deceired: they little knew the lights of 
deeplessness, the struggles of ambitioii, the ar* 
dent longings for distinction, the agony of miind 
concerning my difficulties, which comliined to 
harass me. They little knew, I say, how all 
these causes, together with severe stu^, foreed 
on me by untoward drcmnstances, and ah atteiw 
tion divided with a variety of intellectual pur^^ 
suits, conspired to make me look jadted, Vbm 
out, mdanchcdy, haggard, and emaciate. 

One of them, a veneraUe Crenend, I ofteH 
used to think, would reverse the unfavour^ 
able s^otence he had passed on me, and pro- 
nounce a more fidthftil one. I was willing to 
ddnk so, for be was not a man to fbrm erro- 
neous judgments in a huny. He was na slave 
to bfind, mean, and hasty prejudices : he had 
too much elevaticm of soul; too mucH good- 
ness of heart. He had many sympathiea for 
me ; lAueh sensibility that accorded with mine. 



nftfichuiceitj of djbmioiaation as to my fed* 

. . Qf t)]/c«{f9 tiuit I.disiijked of my aoquainUaoe 
(relatives, aja4 others) there were many ; .not 
fkom. any pr0}udice, not e¥en though I had 
sunp^c^ that they <}ialiked me^ but because 
they had ina;Dy db^igreeable qualities. Some I 
tboug^ flippant, some concekedi some ^apid^ 
toi^ :lcK|iiaM>us ; all insmceze. Some had un* 
pleiwant habits ^ the feelings of others did not 
accord, wi&' my own : and as there is nothing 
that binds men's minds to each other so much 
as ooDgeniality, so nothing di^usts them^more 
widi.each other, than a dissociality of ideas, 
ti^tes,, notions^ likings, and propensities. 

4 .Qtbets I liked wdi eno^gh. I liked di&rept 
peo^ in, different ways.^-^'Die elderly . (either 
male or female), if they were sensible, I liked, 
becaus^f they inspired :me witii respect for. 
ibie^i :. if I found them the contc^uy,, dxivel- 
ling, silly^ and obstinate, I nevertheless liked 
them, ; because they affoided a subject for n* 
dioM^ a most delightful zocreatioo when in-* 
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nocaently pursuecL Of any atCentbn mhUihihef . 
miglit happen to show 11165 1 was eifer M^e^Jl 
mauaki^f and always oa^r tt> fbow viy tSCiDse 

Ot 'It* , . /■' I 

Young men I liked, because we chatted atwMt 
flings ihat suited our time of life; tboQj^ iiMfed 
the habits which I had contracted Utibefjy^af 
severe study, anxious toil, and solicitude • of 
mind, rendered me more serious thaa most ^ 
my age, and gave me an air and tone of gravity 
more appropriate to a weightier balance- of y^^irs 
than had as yet crowded on my head« 

The girls I liked, because they c(mtTiibttte4> 
beyond all other earthly things, to w^ gnUfiSo^- 
tion and amusement. In no one particular rdid 
I ever find more real relaxati6n than in a; lively^ 
wittily conducted flirtation with an inteUigenl, 
handsome girl. With hundneds have I flirted, 
nod all thought me, no doubt, in love with 
thi^m^ From an excessive degree of natmral 
modesty in my disposition, I had frequently, am 
air of bashfulness which occasioned the colour 
to rise in my face: this was, I dare say, $et 
down by my companion as the effect of a ten- 



Blfi^iib i s(be "^wtfs < iKdMaken. It was eaused by 
-a -^^dft ^df nmt^ral^ Av^ and imtability <^ 
nerves, which I have not been able to subdue 
et g^i ri* bf; even to this day. ' ^ 

^'^h^ fe^tig I invariably entertained' fdr those 
^h<yi^ttfetikied'n)e», vi^as that of conCetnpt. 
•" Ofte may despise in two ways : there are two 
it6hMp&(XkB 6f'tMS' feeling. The one ekisM in 
i£'b^ghty di^aitf ; the other is evinced iil a 
(^Mtedlpt ^i'ks^ defied demeanour. Tfi^ 
first is entctttaan^ tonl^ds an exalted object : 
die' hk: to one which i4 mean, paltry, and des- 
fhM^j^ it I were to ismalyse the expressions 6t 
Wnfte^atide thsit testified these difibient feel- 
itigSj I should' say, that the first is e^nced by the 
itidigtlaht oontractioB of the brow, the proudly 
buHefd hnd scornful K'p : the last wlU be shdwn 
by the tool look' of iAdiffi^reAce; th^ sc^caMc 
l^m^y <*'ev«ri by a^<r»mright laugh. Of thfese 
liwo i^lEem^ifitations, <th^ fivst alone ' will bblong 
'to both ^4 person 'di^atmng^aoKdth^ petsiSn 
'•disdained;' ' '-' '^ '' *'"''- - "■•* < ' 

'-• Ttift lasf^of th^se^fe«ittig6'fI"h»V^elkertWt^ 
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towards iHiO ineoiMiderable tlumbcf :df ob)M». 
Oneifistance only I dudl particiiburbe^ wUdi 
will be that of a little iiisigiiificant, elderly €01- 
cmnb, who had made a fortune in India, in the 
rascally times of peoihttion and oppression, and 
had returned to his native country to share his 
wealdi with a woman as foolish, addle4ieaded, 
and purse-proud as himsdf. 

Fond of parade and finery, and att the tram- 
pery ostentation which money enables men t/9 
make, this couple, when they learned tibat I was 
not blessed with independence, but was forced 
to pursue the means of eatning on€^ thought pro- 
per to turn their backs upon me, not.maay days 
after I had recdved the howmr of an latiodue- 
tion to them. 

These silly people I pitied, yet at the same 
time heartily despised. 

The dress of this old Indian^ as 'of most Orien- 
talists in this country, was perfectly . curious. 
Instead of having one good warm pair of ker^By-* 
mere pantaloons, to keq) his cfcanks wanOf be 
must needs have too pair of white calico trowsers 
psL Instead of a waistegat, such as die fisshion 



ef Ihiglaiid pvdsocUies to be wwiiv he dreiied m a 
muty-looking wbify4mmn thing of Bankeeo. 
imtead df a 'hat txf Uaek beavery he carried oa 
his liead A twideJininmod^ ^bailow-oiiowiied ar- 
•tiide xilsttAw. Instead of walkiag about ia a 
dctoentHsolouced ooat, he was ridiculoudy can- 
^aimousia a red, flaring, poaipadour jadtet, or 
spencer. His neck was alwajs thrown open» to 
the annoyance of every body that saw him : 

other annoyances also did he entail on those who 
faapfkned to approach him too eiosdy, by cer- 
teAn ^xloriferous exhalations, for which he was 
deserving of pity. The space between his no6« 
tril' and upper lip was everiastingly bedaubed 
with >8anff^ of whieb he must have consumed at 
least three ounces a-day. His snuff-box was 
excessively large^ made of embossed gold of 
eastern workmanship. 

I have understood that once on a time he 
had been excessively stingy ; as much given to 
hoarding his money, as he was now willing to 
make a show with it ; and that he was parsimo^ 
nious in a thousand little mean and paltry parti- 
culars. If a servant left him befcore bis liveiy 
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was worn out, he would make a deduction frofn 
his wages, even to a fraction : if a scrap of ' 
toast remained after breakfast, he would care-' 
fully depomt it in a vase, in order that it mfj^t 

■ 
I * 'ft 

be demolished at dinner, or by way of a lun- 
dieon. Other oddities, too, I have heard of him, 
not worth mentioning. He had been much ci^ 
tivated with the religious tenets of the ^rah* 
mins, and was by many considered as genuine 
a worshipper of the Hindoo triad, as any in' 
Hmdostan. His conversation was everlastingly 
running upon the strange stories of the Hindoo 
mythology ; of the mysterious monkey, and the 
sacred lotus, of Keylas, or Paradise, and the 
devotion, or rather the wild enthusiasm of the 
Suttees. The names of Bramah, Siva, Vishnu, 
Paravatis, and the whole conclave of Hindoo 
deities, were as familiar to him, as the church 
catechism is to a child brought up at a Sunday 
school. 

AV ISTEBRI7PTI0K IN THB KARRATIVI 
OF A FEW PAGES. 

I was continuing to peruse my MSS. when 
I was startled by a loud clatter in the adjoin- 
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ing npom : this was the very apartment tenant* 
e^, by Mrs. Barbara Busbj. With what ex- 
pedition I could exert, I hastened to learn what 
t^e cause of ^l this noise might be. The ex- 
damations of my fair housekeeper sounded 
louder, and more loud on my ear, at every 
step th^t brought me nearer to her chamber. 

" Why. l^arbara, what's the matter?'' I said, 
on entering her room — '^ what was that noise 
I heard ? and what was the cause of your call- 
ing out so loudly ? — has any body been robbing 
you P I see the door has been opened in a most 
unusual and violent manner. What can all this 
mean ?'* 

^^ Thank Heaven ! there is some one come 
to my assistance! but it distresses me that 
yourself shoidd be at so much trouble. I was 
awakened by a vile wretch of a man, in a black 
gown, tumbling plump down on my bed : the 
shock awoke me instantly, and I screamed out 
on finding that th^e was a man actually lying 
on my bed, whose groaning and snorting alter- 
nately proclaimed him drunk. With all the force 
I could muster up, I succeeded in pushing him 
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idown off' the bed^^and there ht liesfike apig ia 
the mire: the noise he made iB£Edling>iiutt have 
been thftt which idemied you^^I am lo sorry 
you were awakened*^''. 

^ There he k, hideed,^ I nehdiiied^ hold-* 
ing the caodk over his prostnte person >^ 
his academicalg bespoke him a gownsmaav aad 
looDcluded that the history cf his present coo- 
dition was, iiuitj having sat up late ai some 
carousal out 0f college, he found' hiraseifnnaUe 
to gain adnnssiaB' im his retinn home, and so 
sought a bed at the inn. 

^' He must,^ I observed, '* have come into 
your room by mistake, I suppose* If you will 
throw your bedgown over you, and get out of 
bed, we will drag this pig out into the pas* 
ii^, and these leave him; fcMr it is. hardly d^ 
eorous be should be found lying here in' Ae 
morning.^ 

Mrs. Busby acquiesced most thankfally in 
my proposal, rnaldng many moral reflsetiMs on 
the shocking and dh^ustingviee of intoadcatioir; 
^T^9 that she had no notion at this time of 
any gentleman ever being drunk. 
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^. Tou^'ire ^uitd ligftv cBarlHtra ; but jomig 
isen urill fas di^ofdedjfi and finliesome^ in de- 
Saaeeoi iliie indeat .of beiumour presodbcd by 
society. Lord ! how heavy tke lellow is 1^' 
^y Wilb amsiderable efforte, by means of pull- 
ing, dEflj^n^ pushing, and rolling, we ac- 
«oonipiklied the task of tunung the intruder mto 

4 

the passage ; thore we left him* I reoanmend- 
<d Badtiara to lock her door, in order to porevent 
any fatther intrusion hinting, that it was pos- 
sible the gownsman might be shammiagy and 
also observing that the precaution of locking 
her door, whenever she passed the night at an 
inn at this famed city, would not be unadvisable. 
With. many expresaons of gratitude from 
her, both for my assistance and. advioe, I re- 
turned to 'ray fireside^-'^ot before I had heaofd 
Mrs. Busby ^s key grating in the look. That 
gentle creature retired to her couch, delipsmd 
ftx>m the alarms to whidi die hadi beetf ex- 
posed; and I continued the pensmi of -my 
M8S. accompanied by the thorou|^ base of the 
•drunken gownsman's nose. < 
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The loftier sort of conteinjit, which t have 
diittiilgiiished as di«Saln, I have never had 
oeeadoB to entertmn towards any one ; because 
the cbairacter who is worthy of being addressed 
with .such feelings, is of too generous and ex- 
alted a nature not to inspire us with regftrd 
aad admiration,-^ until some powerful cause 
be afforded for withdrawing these sentiments. 
It can only exist where men of exalted minds 
are bom' with hdstile principles in great ques- 
tions; or break off the friendships and con- 
nexion which had hitherto existed between 

for me to speak 6f ; the one of which is Hate : 
the other Love — Love, in its exalted, pure, 
devout, and rapturous sense; felt for one ob- 
ject only, cherished above all other considera^ 
tums, with an intensity, an ardour, a zeal, 
which itself alone could inspire. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to dwell upon the indul- 
gence of this most delicious of human affections. 
Let me wait for my chapter of disappointments. 



The priixdple>oa vUeti I hated was that of 
an ipsuU offered to my vwify* A susceptible, 
sensitive mind^ cftn, least bear, of any thine eifie, 
to have its self-love mortified ; can leasl brook 
insinuations ui^f^vourable to either the intel- 
lectual, or perhaps also personal condition of 
its posse^r. 

I have thus far traced my career to an im» 
portant period of mane's existence «-« his just 
launching, into the wide world to seek a for- 
tune wherever the waves on which his bark is 
tossed may impel him. 

All that I have said will sufficiently show the 
reader with what an extreme degree of sensi- 
bility I was besieged : how alive my mind was 
to kindness, to disregard, to praise, to censure, 
to encouragement, to dislike. The bajra mea» 
tion of myself is a proof of it : it ia not vanity, 
it is sensibility jnakes me spefd^ of myself^ 
Vanity implies an empty Ipve of p9raise^'>or 






* In great men> it cannot with justice be define^^ 
^*0A»pCy love of praise.'* — It assumes more the character 
of jsn a^hitioa to assert what they feel is due to their 
merits. 
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atteaticHU of Aoidiig <iiie'a self off bcCbre the 
eyes of the world, tor be noticed or 4idoifa:ed« 
No Buch feeling adimteft me whik speaking 
thus of myself; therefore no chavge<rf vanity 
can be imputable to me. The nattnre, indeed^ 
of this work forms, in itself, a sufficient exeuse 
for the necessary egotism which appears in it 
I do not pretend to say that I have not, nor 
that I always had not, a certain share of ranityy' 
as all men have ; and I shoiild much r^reC 
if I had not been sensible of one of the mosl 
gratifying feeh'ngs of which the heairt ol mail 
is capable* 

Independent as my spirit was, when left to 
exercise itself by itself; yet it was, siotwith*- 
standing all the philosophy it summed up to 
its aid, considerably depressed by the reflection 
of dependence constantly presented to it This 
was an endless source of v;eauition ; a vehement 
cause of irritating my sensibilities: it took 
away a good deal of that liberal air, which 
during the recklessness of the best 'part of boy- 
hood I had assumed, and plunged me some- 
what back again into a diffidence of manner 
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bdfbre^ oMmb peqpk ; iiet«r before sirangM^ 
bUt'&enoeflLtiy b^foite thoBe who had been ao. 
dsBtDmed toiknoir mt at an earlier period df 
n^iexiftt^ce:a» a^shy diild. Such is the fottee 
oft early babilft ; tliey irill still be reouning) 
whedier good 'or bad, after a period of disuse 
however long^. Hence I was frequently assailed 
wkh my andent malady of not being myself. 
Straaqgiers would wonder what had come to me, 
and xonoeive I was indisposed ; I mean those 
who: had not known me from my dnldhbod. 
Distvess had crossed nie, and melancholy b^ 
sieged me. I was everlastingly out of spirits, 
and wore a constant look of dejection. I felt 
I wias not on a level in station with my rela* 
tives, whose a£9uence afforded them all the 
enjoyments and luxuries of life. This was a 
feeling at which philosophy would scoff; still 
the comparison I drew between their^s and my 
own condition was surely not gratifying. 

Who is there who will be pedant enough to 
deny the truth of the common remark, that 
boyhood is the happiest period of human life ? 
As long as there is an absence from care, from 
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thought, from sdidtude ; a free indalgenee in 
animal spirits,— « being must be happy. But 
this is a condition that is enjoyed at no period 
oC life but boyhood* What period, then, can be 
so happy? The homage paid to great men, 
the gratification of vanity which talent enjoys 
as its tribute, is, no doubt, intensely delightful ; 
but then there is the perpetual goading struggle 
of keeping up the reputation already acquired, 
and the apprehension of possibly forfeiting it 
This affords a picture of but a fretful state d 
existence : so surrounded too are the great by 
envy, malice, and detraction, not less than by 
admiration and praise. . 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A RKJflVISCBVCX OF THE OVI.T PI.BA8T7&A BLB 
PEliJOD IN THE AUTHOm's CHILDHOOD. 



I DO not pretend to much piety ; but I am 
always willing to thank Heaven for any little 
happiness that it may have vouchsafed me in 
the course of my life. My childhood was so 
miserable that I have double cause for recol* 
lecting one short period of bliss which chequered 
it. After a lapse of sixty-three years, the kind- 
ness of Madame Gerard still lives freshly in my 
memory. The tenderness with which she used 
to treat me, a poor ^ckly, fretful child as I was, 
still has power to soften my heart in its most 
harsh and unamiable moods. I may wdl be 
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excused for flying back to the mention of this 
one moment of happy innocence. 

When I was taken by the excellent perscm, 
whose name stands upon my page, to her resi- 
dence in the south-west of France, I was very 
nearly seven years old. She lived in a pretty re- 
tired little ch&teau on the banks of the Gironde. 

In the most lovely season of the year I passed 
my time, from June to the end of September, 
in a perfect elydum. 

The si^t of so befmtiful a. country, the li- 
berty of rambling amidst scenes that were new 
to me, was a greater joy. and reereaidoii than 
my heart had yet known. I. wandered, without 
the sense of fatigue, over woody slopes ^aadiieh 
vall^s^ picking flowers or pretending* to take 
viewft of. the cottages near the banks, of tlie 
river^ whole my kind companion would explain 
all the parts. of the. wide picture of vegetation 
before me, directing my eyes to the tracts of 
m^ow^of.c(»m, and vine plantations, in suc^ 
ceaaioo. So strong were the impressions made 
on me by all I saw, that to this day do I le.. 
membar tb^. happy momii^ w« used to pass in 
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wandering to loak at the labours of the peasMitS' 
duadng the period c£ ^^mntage. And again, 
in the > eveningly I recolkct well their jocund* 
dances upon the soene'C^thrir nMrniag's^abour* 
There is not a. wild flower of all which she used 
to cuDy and tell me the name of, that I do not 
Q^t to, this day look at with pleasure, and regret as 

3^ I pass it Tha:« is not a stream that does not 
^]fi, whisper in its babblings of those happy days I 

passed on the banks of the Gironde* 

^l Madame Gerard was about the age of thirty- 

^ six ; her husband was an officer in the army ; 

^ she was by birth an Englishwoman, and an 

^^ acquaintance of my mother's family. On her 

1^ marriage she quitted her country for that of 

^ her husband. She used, at distant intervals, to 

r 1^ visit England to see h^ friends, by which she 

^ recovered the esteem which she had in some de- 

tgtK' gree forfeited by her marriage with a French^ 

^i man: so strong were' the mutual prejudices 

. ^ oi the two nations, at that period. On the 

^ J occasion of one of these visits she saw me, and 

rj^ took compassion on my weakly appearance, and 

ji soon won me by her engaging manner to agree 
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to be taken with her for a season into France. 
Her husband was at that time engaged in the 
duties of his profession, and she was left by 
hersdf to pass the period of his absence, in the 
various pursuits which her elegant and accom- 
plished mind was fitted to enjoy. From her I 
imbibed a love for drawing, which I have ever 
nnce cherished. Music too she instructed me 
in, to an extent that would have enabled me 
soon to have made progress in it, had I kept it 
yp after I left her: I regret sincerely that I 
never did, as I connder myself as having lost a 
delightful resource. 

Her natural wit was not inferior to her ac* 
quired knowledge ; the airs which she used to 
play and accompany with her voice were fre- 
quently composed by herself, and the words, too, 
she used occasionally to supply. For some time, 
fragments of these airs would cling to my me- 
mory ; but every trace of them has been for 
years and years efiaced. I should not even 
recollect either the words or the airs, were I to 
hear them sung to roe again. 

In a French book that I possess, there is a 
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Stanza fonning part of a song, written on a blank 
leaf. As the book is one of those few which I 
have preserved since I was quite young, it may 
not be impossible that this stanza might have 
been written in it by me when these songs were, 
some of them, fresh in my memory. If such is 
tlie case, I may perchance be giving the reader 
a fragment of one of Madame G^rard^s songs, 
by inserting it : — 



*^ Je n'aunai jamais de la vie, 
Et ne payerai que de froideur, 
Celoi qui aurait la folie 
De vouloir captiver mon coeur. 
Ma libert^^ point d'esdavage ; 
Je ne veuz jamais obeir. 
Da del je re^us en partage' 
Un coBur qu'on ne peut attendrir, 
Un coBur qu'on ne peut attendrir.*' 

I have often wished to know the air belong- 
ing to this 'fragment : if it really forms a part 
of one of Madame G6rard^s songs, I can only 
say, that the person who shall sing it as be- 
witchingly as she (fid, must have no ordinary 
combination of vivacity, archness, and simpli- 
city. The whole charm of voice, of person, of 
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manner and attitude, whidi she pomaaed^-when 
$he sung, was peculiarly her own* 

The bitter moment of my departure firam 
her, drew from me many fighs and' tears; many 
criminations of the cmelletter which denuuided 
my return to my parents ; many protestalloiia 
that I would love her as long as I lived. 

In our rambles we became acquainted (horn 
often meeting them) with a Scotch fiunily of 
the name and clan of The gen- 
tleman had thought it prudent to withdraw 
from his own country, in consequence of the 
unfortunate result of a duel, in which a near 
relative had fallen by his hand. The occasion 
of the encounter had, I believe, been a dispute 
relative to certain hereditary property. 

This family was not a large one : a boy and 
three girls constituted the whole of it. One of 
the girls was a perfect little angel. Bfadame 
Gerard used to encourage my playiog with 
these children ; but of all of them, my favou- 
rite-was Ellen. They were constantly at the 
cottage of Madame 6. and we as often joined 
the party at the Chateau de • I have long 
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foflpHten the .naatte. Wte Hssd Jit -joppoaile 
sides Kxf :tbe imbdyiMd'a-^fnetly Iviadiaglane 
thmi^ its iikia^ 'talvoij^s affimked ;a good ex- 
owe 4or -teilliigBd ^siti. How iteaiiy * bapfiy 
hour, did /oUr Jittle. party enjoy. on die blow df 
^i^- wdDf}, wh^re it w^ *lkirted by the river 
and its rich verdant banhs i 
^ The ;pa|ig I felt jn parting with Madame 
Gerard, was^vided bytbat which the loss of 
pay young ecim|^aBioas oQueed one. Ellen was 
about two year&.you«|[er tbao myself; the bpy, 
her brother, about three ybars ailder«-^ust ten 
years old. Of her sisters, one was a year and 
a half older than Ellen ; the other was, if I re- 
member right, quite an infant I had a great 
affection for this family, and therefore find 
pleasure in being thus minute. 

No very long time after my return to 
England, I heard, in a letter from Madame 
Gerard, to my very great sorrow, that as my 
young friends were playing in their usual haunt 
by the river side, picking flowers, and gamboling 
about on the bank, the boy fell in, and was 
dashed away by the rapidity of the current. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISAPPOINTMENTS IK LOVE* 

• 

I AM now about to pass ftom the recital df 
what happinegs I enjtjy^ . in my- childhood, to 
that which belongd-td on age appro:ltimating the 
Ihmt t¥ Bitanhood. I am kboat to i^peak of mo- 
ments the sweete^^ yet, at the same time, the 
most bitter of my life : on t^ieh are dep^txdent 
causes not the least powerful of all tSiat have 
cdfnduced to the melatnchbly and mdros^ess, 
now so long characteristics in my ImbHs'bf life. 

The utmost limft to which myann&ls have 
tte^ti hitherto pursued, ^ that ijf- twenty-three. 
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I now revert to that of fifteen^ at which period 
I was about to qiiit school ; and shall speak of 
the events belonging to the six months succeed- 
ing it. At that point, a chasm of about five 
years will be left unsupplied ; it is occupied by 
the various incidents of a college career^ whidi 
being very numerous, could not possibly be 
comprised in the limits of this work. As they 
ace somewhat singular and characteristic, and, I 
might venture to think, not uninteresting^ thqr 
shall be, at present, suppressed, with the view 
of forming a work by themselves, should any 
further acquaintance be encouraged with the 
life of an Old Bachelor. 

If the lovely vineyards, smiling valleys^ and 
verdant groves, that decorate the banks of the 
Gironde^ axe dear to my recollection, no less 
so are the heath-clad mountaina and dark 
fir groves that surround Lock Fine. Inverary I 
thj stem beauties are as dear to me, as the 
milder scenes, the more .glowing richness of 
southern France. 

I was speaking some time ago of a violent 
illness which the dissoluteness of my schocdboy 
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d&ys had in thor latest stage brought on. For 
the purpose of recruiting my healthy I was sent 
on an expedition to the hills and braes of SooU 
land, during my holidays,— (my last Midsum- 
mer holidays). I was to quit school the ensuing 
Christmas. 

. Having lingered some days at Edinburgh, 
a place which I shall ever remember with plea^ 
sure, on account of the extreme hospitality and 
kindness which I met with during my stay 
there, I hastened up the country to Perth 
and Aberdeen, from thence to Banff and In- 
verness. In my retiim, I passed a delightful 
day or two in the neighbourhood of the Fall 
of Fyers, in the pursuit of my favourite diver* 
rion of fly-fishing. In fine weather, when these 
motmtainous regions are lit up with a bril- 
liant sun, I know no scene more interestingly 
romantic. The blue lakes, their shaggy and 
pr^iptous sides, the dark nodding crags of 
rock, and fantastic boughs, under which the 
boat glides in silence, all impress the eoul with 
a thrllliing i|we, to the peculiar sensation of 
irhidi it is dkficult to give expression. 
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In joy way toirftfds ^LodM Ixnnoiid «od 
Sftttrine, I W88 ddayed for ^onfee ihysrat lo- 
^emry, and thus it befd. L was TaabliBg hy 
the aide of the Loeb, irlien I lieavd 'the voices 
of people detcendiiig the Mb of die momitafai ; 
I looked back ; I gazed with earneatnan ; I 
£ek that T aasiflredlymneiitbered the rfeatuies 
of die lady who was the f ocemost of the party ; 
and tfaia Kmembianee was an immediate "dme 
to anodier, which discorered in the features 
of one of her daughters those el my fomer 
plajrmate, EUen ^ ^ * . I iastandy b«. 
tened to renew an aequatmanoe which hod now 
long slumbered, and had, perhaps, been on the 
part of this lady forgotten. Of me, -die cer- 
tainly could not have had the sl^test recol- 
lection: I was 8o altered. We were soon, 
however, again acquainted. The introduction, 
and its attendant es^danations, awakened. some 
painful feelings ; but time had albgred their 
bitterness. 

I was invited to her rendeoce, whither I 
accordingly accompanied the party, and took 
up my abode under that roof^ beneath 
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I w«8 desliiied to experieaee a sU^ ef Uiiiy xif 
f^kli burauiity is oncei and onoe only, per- 
mitted to taste. 

Tliat Toof now no longer eskts. I have 
4riBoe--^oiig 'OBce-^Tigited the spot where.it 
43Bee stood. I have paused over it, and shed 
a tear to the memoory of my early aflEectian. 
tWhiie I lingered an it, my heart, cold as it 
had gKown, was rendered inanilmly aenoUe 
of the emotions it had once felt. I haye heard 
^aomewfaere a song, which begii 



'^'Twas here that first I lost my heart, 
• And here it fendl j treai^lem still; 
Too deejay sunk that early smart 
For time to quench, for mirth to kill." 



I declare, though it is a somewhat bdd, de- 
claration, that I would be willing to go over 
the wearisome stage of my existence again, for 
the sake of enjoying the pure enthusiasm of soul 
I lelt at the period of my youth, of which I 
am <9pea|Jag. . The passion which was cherisb- 
ed than,; must in vain be courted after the first 
ncnupataon of .the heart, — ^in vain be si]tught.f<M* 
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in any second object of regard, or be chal- 
lenged at any period of Ufe more advanced 
than that of its bloom. 

Now I can fancy inyself uttering all this 
extravagance, if I were yet a young man ; but 
as I am not a young man, but a musty and 
morose old bachelor, let me express something 
which is more in character with my years and 
dispoattion— K^rtainly more true, and infinitely 
less rhapsodical. 

It is all very well, then, for young men to 
rave about love, and to make ridiculous pro- 
testations of the purity of the feeling, and the 
respect which they entertain towards the object 
of their admiration. What more delights them, 
I should like to know, than to kiss the hand 
or the cheek of their mistress ? What greater 
picture of happiness could they imagine than 
that of holding her clasped in their embrace t 
I know, from my own experience, that none 
could be more delightful, none more desirable. 
I remember full well the sensation I experi- 
enced at kissing the hand of my mistress ; I 
might, if my feelings of chivalry or bashful- 
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ness had not impressed me, have kissed her 
cheek at the same time ; but though I did not 
proceed so far, in my soul I longed to do sa. 
I panted with rapture at the idea of pressing 
my lips to hers, of imbibing her sweet breathy 
and. b^[)ding my eyes over the spadding ]aa« 
guisb of her own. 

Yet^ does all this delight in proximity to 
the ol^ect of our passion, act on a principle 
completely pure? Assuredly so, if one is to 
believe what lovers are saying every day, and 
have said ever since the creation of the world — 
or rather have sworn ; for a lover cannot speak 
in any less impassioned tone than that of an 
oath, either by the eyes of his mistress, or some 
other feature about her.. As often as he does 
so, in attestation of the purity of his passion, 1 
maintain he.peijures himself: he tells a vast 
untruth. But it is all very excusable ; I do 
not find fault with the perjury, itself; I only 
wish to show that a peijuty is committed.. I dp 
not blame the passion ; I only wish to explain 
that it does not consist of that essential purity, 
which people who are in love, obstinately an4 
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rbapiodiealljr declare it .to be. Thoe if moie'iif 
the aensual ioik^ tluua young .pevi0»y* in their ficst 
sttachnent, dare acknowledge lx> tbem^ret. 
Individual experience,. individiud/ttiiiscioUMeM^ 
is the proof of the validity of my 'aster^ns : « 
genuine authority, which surely can not hare 
deceived me. 

EUen ♦♦♦••♦♦ was, when I renewed 
my acquaintance with her, one of the loveliest 
youngereatuiaes I had ever seen in my life, as 
hr as it had then. gone, or that. I have ever 
«een since. The first glanee I caught of her 
£ice, taught me that I was despeiately in love; 
at least I judge by the .symptoms : I never was 
happy except when by her side, or in her pre* 
«eiice; I never could think or speak of any 
thing or any body else but herself : her name 
was as perpetuidly on my lips as her image 
'was present to my heart. To be^iible to Aow 
her the slightest attention was a ddighttome; 
^to hold her* hand in 4be danee^'Or stand by her 
'Side, was^ a source of rapture ; to see anotka* 
blessed with that distinction was 4he most -cruel 
4sause of distress, agitation, and unhsppipi 
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Bein|^«t that Ane eiitttied to iock fonvmrd 
to 'a,tdterMy handsakne independenee, I de- 
4KrwaiBed toaijdy it with tny sweet EUaA^osd 
no Mie else. It was a young age, indeed, at 
^^hieh I Tei»lT«d on matiimoay, Mid if it had 
talren plaee, I itUght «t ^s time have had 
-gittndioiis of twenty yelffs or older : that it 
ifiiiould take place, faowerrer, I was most earnestly 
flPirsioiis: I felt tliat I could never be happy 
but in thesoeiety of her I loved ; and as Ellen 
did 'not fepel my addresses, I looked forward 
confidently to the realization of my wiidies. 

To be sure, how amusing I used at one time 
to ^ink it, to wateh the flirtations of ehildren : 
they are quite^as great coquettes as their elders. 
I have witnessed just as amusing flirtations 
between little boys and girls, at a danc^e, as 
I have ever seen conducted amongst young 
men and women. I remember once a tiny red- 
headed urchin squatting himself on an ottoman, 
und gazing for a'full quarter* of an hour without 
moving, at a little dimpled good-natured hxyking 
belle, of scarcely mbre than six years- of age. 

I had not been at Inverary = abov« a week. 
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before our party received an invitadoii to go 
down to the west of England, to pass some time 
with a family of oouflins at Bath. I accom- 
panied them thither, and had the pleasure of 
sitting by the side of Ellen during the whole 
jowney. This was thorough felicity ; it was 
not, however, destined to be of very long dura- 
tion. My hdidays had already reached their 
termination. A letter which I received from 
home, in answer to one from myself, mention- 
ing that I was at Bath, contained an admoni- 
tion to hasten away to school without delay. 
This was a bitter summons, notwithstanding it 
was softened down by a tolerably handsome re- 
mittance, and a paternal blesdng, of which two, 
it is needless to say, that any schoolboy will 
much prefer the former. 

I shall never forget the miseiy in which I 
passed the night preceding my departure; 
the tears that I shed ; the sighs that I vented : 
the earnestness and transport of sorrow and 
regard with which I called aloud upon the name 
of my mistress. Sleep was out of the question : 
it was not courted; repose was not solicited; 
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the only pleasure or satisfaction afforded me 
was the indulgence of my grief. 

The moment it had dawned, up I hastened 
and dressed myself. I hurried along the streets, 
frota the hotel at which I lodged, (at that time 
such a place was not called hotel,) to the spot 
where the house stood in which Ellen lived* 
I placed myself in front of the windows, which 
I fancied might belong to her bedroom. 1 
paced up and down before them, gazing on 
them, while I recalled every happy moment 
which I had spent in company with her ; every 
feature of her face, every smile which had 
beamed across it ; ever/ sweet word which had 
dropped from her lips in our conversations. 

From this indulgence of passion and regret, 
I was called away by the summons of the 
clock, which warned me, that in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the coach, by which a jAttoe 
had been engaged for me, would start fbr 
London; with reluctance I withdrew, tfaoo^ 
with haste; with an unwilling mind, tliough 
with forced and rapid steps. 

To the great amusement of £llen*«i friends 
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at Bath, we carried oa a conf«flfMiiu^eQ«e with 
each pther. Really^ as far aa I. iteoUeot, it 
wa4, cm jny part, as. little rhapaodksaLrr-aa cool 
and reasonable, as could bavft heen expected 
from a. boy, whose head was a. good deal 
crammed with the love of tbosc' tfiunperyra- 
maQpe pamphlets, which schoolboys buy and 
devour, as zealoudy as they do giugprbread or 
gooseberries. 

As for the letters of EUeu they were always 
revised, previously to their being dispatched, 
by A governess, under whose, discreet supervisioB 
they were sometimes written. This womaa was 
a good-natured soul, and used to favour me her* 
self with a line of comfort now and then ;— ^-to 
tell me how my love was looking, and that she 
thought of me. In fact, I fancy I must have 
been rather a bore to Ellen, for I used to be 
most importunate in my requests, that she 
would not fail to write ; and bothered her not 
unfrequently with sundry gentle upbraidings 
for negligence, if she chanced to omit letting 
me hear from her, at least once in ten days. 

It was not without the addition of certain 
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proimsG^i thfti I shquld revisit Bath on my 
iH^t liberatipii firom scdiooly thgt I. waa re^ 
.condkd' to^ obeyiiig th^ letter dexnandiJig my. 
d^ptrtnreu WJuub was my rag^, tbeo^ and di&» 
appointmrnt, wb«0{ I was ix^nned^. just as. th^ 
wi^ed-fo? termination of, ray scJiooL career 
was appiroaching^ that ; it was positively ne- 
cessary I' should accept an invitation- to pass 
the winter in town.^ 

The. inlieUigepce WAS dis^action to me. All 
the hopeac^.soon agaip seeing Ellen, which had 
buoyed up my spirits tiirough the tediu» of 
the interval betweej^ Midsummer and Chnet- 
mas, vanisb^ by the stroke of a.pqn. Under 
the impulse of' my indignatioq^ I sent a fu- 
rititts efMistk hom^, declaring that I would 
not go to town,' nor- to any other place thau 
that which contain^, my adorable iUlen. The 
name of home, I s£ad, was indifferent to me, 
unless it purported, the spot where she wa$ 
to be found, and unless it was cheered by her 
smjles, smd graced by her loveliness. Mean- 
while, to complete the romance, I was in a 
high fever. The answer which I received to 
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this rhapsody consisted of a sober quiet re- 
monstrance, explaining to me that I was an 
excessively ungrateful and graceless varlet to 
refuse returning to my best friends, after hav- 
ing been absent from them now a considerable 
time. By way of some comfort, nevertheless, 
a hope was suggested, that I might possibly see 
my mistress again at no very remote period. 
The letter ended by an admonition to be less 
violent in future; to return to reason, and 
be thankful that I had a home to ccnne to, and 
friends willing to receive me. 

This salutary epistle brought me, in some 
measure, to my senses again. I suppose, if I 
had not received it, I should have grown calm 
of myself, and have been my own admonitor 
upon some little reflection^ and after the first 
transports of passion had subsided. Neverthe- 
less, the hope of seeing Ellen again was the 
main inducement for the recovery of my com- 
posure. With this object before my eyes, I 
went home with more cheerfulness than I ima- 
gined I could have assumed. My tranquQlity was 
not destined to be of very long duration. I had 
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not been at home above a fortnight, before a 
letter from the governess I spoke of just now, 
informed me that the whole party of visitants at 
Bath were going back directly to Scotland. — 
Edinburgh was the place of their destination ; 
and as soon as the spring commenced, they were 
to be re-established amidst the rocks and glens 
of the Highlands. 

A word or two of reminiscence was add- 
ed in a fair round hand by Ellen. I kissed 
this little postscript a thousand times ; and 
my first exclamation, when I had concluded 
the perusal of the letter, was, *^ How am I to 
follow them there ? — I have neither the means 
nor the opportunity*— I shall never see her again 
I am certain !^ 

This stroke of distress threw me into all the 
frenzy under which I have already described 
myself as suffering, which terminated in a 
moping solitary melancholy. Nothing could af- 
ford me comfort, or assuage the poignancy of 
my anguish, for a considerable time ; I was en- 
tertained by nothing, and repelled all attempts 
to coax me into cheerfulness. 

H 
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Time, however, which is able to mitigiite 
the severest smarts, of course, brought some 
alleviation to mine.; it was a very long interval 
though before I could either rise in the morn- 
ing or lay my head upon my pillow at night, 
without giving vent to my distress, witfaoui 
recounting the charms of my mistress, and' 
dwelling upon her various beauties,^ — her laa^ 
guid dark blue eyes — ^her light flowing hair — 
her delicate oval face — the soft outline of hef 
small Grecian nose — her arched eyebrows, some 
shades darker than her hair-— the soft tint of 
her cheek — her dimpled chixK*-the slendemess 
of her throat — the snows of her neck. All these 
beauties became gradually less and less con- 
stantly present to my recollection, in the midat 
of the college avocations and pursuits to which 
I subsequently addressed myself. Change of 
place, change of scene, change of society — how 
mui:h does it efface impressions once the most 
deeply stamped on the heart ! 

At length, after an interval of about six 
years — after the lapse of that chasm which I 
have left unsupplied in this narrative, and sub- 
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sequently to the attainment of my twenty- 
eond year^ I once again saw Ellen. She was 
much grown, and considerably altered : her 
features had become larger, which, I think, 
is seldom an improvement ; it was none to her. 
Her complexion I did not think quite so soft 
and fair as it had previously appeared to me« 
Still she was very lovely- Her hair had be- 
come a good deal darker: perhaps this was 
an improvement. I felt the sparks of my old 
flame kindle in my breast ; and, alas ! I also felt 
the necessity of extinguishing them as they rose, 
by the cold and chilling reflection that their 
eiM^ouragement would be in vain. The rever- 
sal of my former prospects of independence, 
will explain all this without farther detail. 

I have thus already laid before the reader 
two bitter instances of disappointment : the one 
in having my love snatched from me, when 
the possession of her might have been possible ; 
the other, in being tantalized with having her 
in my reach, when the possession of her was to 
be despaired of. 

From this moment I bade adieu to all hopes 

H 2 
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of calling Ellen my own. My sweetest recollec- 
tions, I repeat it, have ever reverted to the 
passion her charms had once inspired. What 
is the true cause that this first passion is so de^ 
lightful, so superior to any subsequent emotions 
of a similar nature ? I have already declared 
that the world of Leanders does but rave and 
talk nonsense, when it swears that the passion 
consists in purity. It is no such thing : the main 
secret of its charm consists in its novelty ; it is 
the novelty of the feeling that renders the 
burning ecstacy of love so delicious ; it is 
because it is new to us, and we do not compre- 
hend it, that we magnify it beyond all just and 
true bounds, and make such gross mistakes in 
our idea and definition of it. After a time, 
when these impulses have been felt once or 
twice over, we understand their mixed compo- 
sition a little better than at first ; carnal sen- 
sations — (I wish to speak plainly, not grossly,) — 
and not. Platonidsm, is the essential in all pas- 
sions of love, in the first just as much as in 
subsequent impulses. There is no wonder in 
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t^is;-^nian is a composition himself: surely it 
is reasonable that the principle upon which the 
prolonging of his race depends, should be of 
a mixed quality like himself. Nor is it any 
wonder that he should Qiagnify the nature of a 
feeling, whose first possession of him must ne- 
cessarily so much bewilder him. With what a 
formidable phalanx is his heart at once sur- 
prised and stormed ! — ^by hopes and fears, solici- 
tude, tenderness^ jealousy, impetuosity, impa- 
tience, desire, timidity, delight! 

I recollect making a college theme (of which 
the thesis ixras, ^* Mens hominum novitatis avi- 
da,^) pursue an exemplification of this sort: 
this I might have done by way of a joke at that 
time, for I used to treat most of my college 
impositions as jokes or nuisances ; yet, joke as 
I might have intended it to be, on account of 
its absence from all academical gravity, yet it 
was not the less true. This is my cool and 
serious declaration, now my youth has long ago 
withered ; and with it too, all its sportiveness, 
as the dying Emperor says of his soul. Yet 
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gtill I am inclined to agree with my old friend 
Horace, that *^ one may speak the truth, though 
it is accompanied by a smile.*^ 

The series of disappointments which will 
be seen subsequently to thicken upon me, are 
so disagreeable to my recollection, that I wil- 
lingly pause awhile before I enter upon the 
labyrinth in which they confounded me. 

The recollection of my boyhood, unhappy, as 
for the most part it was, still does not induce 
me to alter the opinion which I have previously 
expressed, relative to the comparative happiness 
of that portion of the human career. I say 
this with reference to boyhood in general ; but^ 
with respect to the boyhood past at school, in 
particular, there are distinctions to be drawn. 
When boys have come to a certain degree of 
strength, and have gained possession for them- 
selves of the fortress of security, and freedom 
from molestation ; then, they are at full liberty 
to enjoy themselves, and then they will pro- 
nounce their time happy. But previously to 
this hard-earned period, while they are yet 
weak and subject to drudgery, such as was 
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exercised towards little boys in my time, they 
have a lot by no means enviable. These recol- 
lections lead me to the mention of matters, 
which shall form the subject of a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 



"a DIORESSIOK, 117 WHICH THE OLD AlTD K£W 
STYLE OF SCHOOLBOY IS COITTBASTED.*' 



My attention being called to a subject so 
much more interesting to it, I forgot to men- 
tion, that when at Bath I used occasionally 
to ramble about with three or four fine boys, 
who were like myself, in the full enjoyment of 
the holidays. Their wild and noisy manner 
suggests to my mind the following observations. 

The old style of schoolboy is as difierent to 
the new, as my old grandmother^s coal-scuttle 
bonnet and huge rufi3es would be to the gay 
Leghorns and cuffs of the present day. 

The principle upon which schoolboys in my 
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juvenile days used to act» was that of stuffing 
themselves most enormously in the holidays, 
and exercising the most incorrigible mischiefs 
whilst at school. 

Every family used to be agog, just at the 
approach of the -vacation, to hear the mischiev- 
ous pranks of dear Johnny and his phymetesy 
(as they were called,) during the last half-year 
or quarter at school. The question as to how 
much he had improved, was not made of nearly 
so great importance, as that which demanded 
how many gates he had broken — how many 
chickens he had " knocked over^ — ^how many 
tin kettles he had tied to the tails of how many 
unfortunate mewling cats— how many pigs he 
had set to swim in a horse-pond — how many 
terriers he had sent in after them — how many 
badger-baitings he had witnessed — how many 
orchards he had robbed — ^how man}^ Latin 
Grammars he had burnt at the termination of 
the period of schooling, in attestation of the 
glee with which he sung " Dulce domunC' — 
how many old women he had terrified with 
black masks, turnip lanterns, and hollow 

h5 
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groansu^how many snobs he had thrashed — 
how loany black eyes and bloody noses he had 
mutually given and received — ^and, to sum up 
the whole, how many floggings he had expe- 
rienced for these sundry and noitable freaka — 
these redoubted manifestations of spirit and 

Johnny was never tired with gratifying the 
curiosity of the inquirers; he would go over 
the tale again and again, with unabated glee, 
a new vigour, and a louder vociferation. At 
each clause of the delightful redtation, every 
body present was bound to laugh; and each 
showed himsetf eager to testify his approbation, 
by cramming something nice into the dear 
Pickle's jaws, in which the powers of perpetual 
motion were most assuredly devek^)ed, in the 
constant talking and munching, and munching 
aod talking, with which they were alternately 
engaged. 

No oth^ eonversation could be relished 
while Johnny related ^^how bravely he had 
stmd vp to farmer Jolf s plough-boy, and how 
he soused him in the dirty ditch, close by the 
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fsFin-^yard, after hftiriiig Ihrftflhed Mm soundly.^ 

The chorus of laughter that succeeded 

this narrative uras universal, and the boy was 
encouraged in being as uproarious and mis^ 
cbievous, as it was poMble for him to be. 

No jok« were ever Uftened to with more de. 
light, than those which were made at the ex- 
pense of the schoolmaster: his love of good 
Iwing, or the rotundity of his proportions ; his 
deep portentous voice was imitated, and his 
pompous consequential strut and manner put 
on ; and, generally speaking, the representation 
was good ; and diough droU, not very much 
of a caricature. 

No less dian willi the master himself, was his 
kitchen found fault with, and condemned. 

^^ Comfound the nasty, under-done mutton, 
and die ^ stick^w' pudding, which is crammed 
down our throats to take away our appetite for 
the meat which is to foHow. Yes ! pudding be* 
fore meat! . . . Confound the old Doctor ! I wish 
he had the pudding cramroal down his own 
throat, every time that he ^ jaws' me, for cribbing 
apples, confbmid him r 
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This elegant and spirited apostrophe would 
never fail to elicit peals of laughter all round the 
table ; on the subsidii^ of which, a grave dis- 
cussion would take place upon the vile manner 
in which boys were uniformly fed at schod ; 
and an exhortation was addressed to Jolmny 
to make the most of his time while at home, 
while he could get good, well-done, brown, 
roast beef, and nice hot mince-pies, cakes, cus- 
tards, and apple-dumplings, to his heartV 
content. 

Meantime, mamma would follow up theexhor* 
tation by a practical illustration of its cogency, 
evinced in the poising of a large dessert spoon in 
a parallel line with Johnny's mouth, and thereby 
transferring to his jaws a huge piece of sweet- 
meat. If the dessert was not yet upon the 
table, Johnny was helped to bursting, for the 
seventh or eighth time, perhaps to duck, or 
fowl, or goose, or turkey, as it might happen. 
" There was only a leetle morsel left, and that 
was nothing for a fine, strong schoolboy^ to 
eat up."" 

Notwithstanding mammals assertion, that it 
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was ^^ nothing^* this ^ ketle moner not infie- 
quently amounted to half a duck, or three- parts 
of a chicken. 

I wonder very much that these indulgent 
mammas did not manage to kiU their boys, by 
giving them a surfeit; but it seems they did 
not ; and I can only account for it, by conclud- 
ing that the digestive powers of the old style of 
schoolboy, habitually acquired a strength, one 
hundred times greater than that possessed by 
the digestion of the more moderate schoolboy 
of the present day. 

In further distinction to the cormorant, his 
predecessor, the modem schoolboy, is, generally 
speaking, quiet and decorously mannered; never 
prating, but when he is spoken to ; an4 when 
he gives an answer, or makes a remark, does not 
do it in a loud, roaring voice, as if he were in 
the play-ground at school, bellowing for a wager 
with his companions. 

Inquiry is more particularly addressed to 
him as to the acquisitions (such as they are) 
that he has gained at school, than with refer- 
ence to the sort of pudding he eats, or how 
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luach mischief he has accoflooplished. In faet 
I know no instance more characteristic ci the 
comparative uncouthness of the last^ and the 
improved* civilization of the present age, than 
that which is afforded in the different bearings, 
tone, air, manner, and disposition of the school- 
boy of the present and preceding century. 

I have been speaking of boys as they are seen 
at home. As to their conduct at school, it will 
of course always be mischievous; it is in hu- 
man nature that youth should be so; but far 
less vigorous is the reign of mischief in our 
schools now, than it used to be: there is 
much less of a most brutal species oi mischief, 
namely, that of bullying, tyrannizing, and do> 
mineering over the weaker, by the stronger boys. 
I recollect, when I was a very little fdlow, in 
my early career at school, (and before I was 
able to fight my way up it) being nearly hanged 
twice ; that is, being nearly stranded,-— banged 
I was, but not quite " till I was dead**^ At 

* I suppose I must allow this^ in spite of my gnun- 
UingB in the ''characteristic solilof[\iy.^-~Ch. iii. B. !• 
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another time, my baek was cut to pieces by la- 
ceration, from what were called Westminster 
Knots — a punishment nearly as bad as the 
'^ tympanism^ of the ancient Greeks, or the 
Turkish bastinado^ to which it corresponded. 
This infliction was awarded me by a great boy 
five times as big and as strong as myself, be- 
cause I wakened him about ten minutes later 
than he had directed me to do. Besides being 
amenable to all these penalties, the ^^fags^' 
were obliged, in frosty weather, to throw water 
down in the play-around over night, that there 
might be a slide on the following morning ; 
they were necessitated to brush shoes, to say 
nothing of brushing ooats and breeches. Boys, 
in my time, wore, not trowsers, but those odious 
inexpressibles — odious by whatever title desig- 
nated^— «nall-clothes, or breeches. 

Again, I remember another punishment — 
that of being tied to a bench, at about the dis- 
tance of a yard from the fire, until the wretched 
little victim was scorched to torture. In truth, 
the tyranny erf public schools of the older date. 
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was a foretaste of the fiendish torments of 
Pandemonium. 

What enrages me is, the reflection that, al- 
though this barbarity was notorious, the school- 
master, never paid much attention to it : it was 
suffered to flourish in all its barbarity, un- 
checked, unrestrained, unpunished, and there- 
fore encouraged. 

Many and many a time have I known little 
boys go without food, in consequence of some 
duty or other imposed on them at the hour of 
meals, by the selfishness and tyranny of their 
superiors in the school. 

The efiPect of all this brutal treatment would 
of course be to harden and render savage those 
upon whom it was exercised, and to make them 
tyrants in their turn, as tiger-whelps become 
savage by imbibing the milk of a savage dam. 
If I pleased, I could dilate very largely on 
this subject, but I consider that I have said suf- 
ficient, and shall add merely, thai it is my firm 
belief, that the wild North-American Indians, 
with all their ferocity in gouging their enemies 
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in war, and feasting on their captives, are not, 
in grain, more capable of cruelty, than the race 
of schoolboys at the time I called myself one 
of that number. I may with satisfaction reflect, 
that the bullying which I suffered myself, as a 
littie boy, had not the effect of making a tyrant 
of me, when it was my turn to domineer. 
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CHAPTER III. 



conclusion of the journey to sir 

methusalem's. 



A VERT indifferent and outrageously dear 
breakfast being finished, the horses were 
ordered to the door, and I was just stepping 
into the carriage, when a person walked up to 
me, and accosted me by my name. A little 
explanation brought to my mind the period at 
which I had been acquainted with him, and the 
circumstances of our acquaintance. It would 
have been quite characteristic in me to have 
denied myself to this person, especially as he 
introduced himself to me just at the moment I 
was about to pursue my journey, which is not 



^^, 
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the most eessooable for recc^nitions of this 
sort. But the r^aaoD that I was willing not to 
repel bis advances towards a renewal of acquain* 
tance, was because he was a man whom in youth 
I had respected. He had been a college friend 
of mine, years ago ; not one of that profligate 
description which is justly animadverted on at 
a later period of this work ; but a sober, tfaou^ 
a lively and cheerful fellow; always good> 
humoured and socia], but at the same time 
prudent and sensible. 

I was therefore not sorry to rect^ize him, 
and was flattered at the sincerity with which he 
seemed to express his pleasure at meeting with 
me again, after so long an interval, of separation. 

The name of Lentulus (I had rather not 
mention his real name,) brought back to my 
mind the only term, during my career at college, 
that I could contemplate with any satisfaction ; 
wilder company separated me from his society 
subsequently ; but still we retained a regard for 
each other. After I left Oxford, -he paid me a 
short visit, I remember, at the sister University, 
and this was the last time I had seen him. Tlic 
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reason that I was at both Univenities was, that 
I thought proper, although I had taken a d^ 
gree at Oxford, to be admitted ^^ ad eundem^ at 
Cambridge. There was no necessity for this, that 
I remember ; > but it was merely done to 'gratify 
a whim, for whimricality was ever my delight 

After talking together a short time in the 
street, be begged so earnestly that I would ac- 
company him to his rooms at Merton Collie, 
and put off my journey for one short day, that 
I could not reast his request ; and accordingly, 
to the great dissatisfaction of Mrs. Barbara, the 
horses were ordered back to the stable, and she 
was left to the solitude of her chamber, while I 
walked with Lentulus towards his College. 

I could not help asking my companion how it 
was possible, so altered as I miist be since we 
last saw each other, for him to have recollected 
me. '' Surely,'' I said, *' my appearance bears 
no resemblance to that which it was wont to 
wear.** 

^' I confess,'' he replied, ^^ I do not think I 
should have recognized you, had I not over- 
heard your name in the coffee-room of the inn. 
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a&one.of the waiters was telling it to a gentle- 
iwn who was inqui^tiye enough to ask it But 
)^t pie know what have be^a the vicissitudes of 
yoar Ufa ; surely they must have been nume- 
fW4» to judge from your disposition, and I 
should not say of the most agreeable nature, if 
li^mi^t. guess by your countenance !^ 
. ^^ Ay,^ I answered, '^ a man's countenance is 
a good index of his fortunes ; mine have been 
untoward in my time, though I believe, in 
candour, many of the grievances of which I 
have to complain, were brought on by myself.^ 

In the course of the day, I gratified his cu- 
riosity by giving him an outline of the various 
incidents and circumstances of my life, all which 
will be more fully unfolded in this work in du^ 
time ; and» in my turn, made some inquiries as , 
to his own condition since I had known him. 

" Ylour views,^ I observed, " if I recollect 
right, were directed to the army at one time, 
were they not ?'*^ 

. '^ Yes, I was wavering between the law and 
th^ariny ; niy ambition urging me to the first, 
and my loye of enterprise to the last I did 
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not know on which to fix for a long time ; so 
I thought I would try both.^ 

^' Of course you tried the law first 1^ I can 
easily anticipate what you are about to tell me.^ 

" What ! — that I was tired of the dryness <rf 
the toil : why yes, I was tired of it, and partly 
for that reason; but I found the confinement 
was too much for my health; so I went into 
the army, and was taken prisoner for some 
little time.*" 

" Indeed ! where was the quarter of your 
captivity ?** 

^Mt was in France, not far from Bourdeaux, 
and a pleasanter time I never passed in my life : 
the officer, under whose superintendence I was 
placed, was a remarkably amiable good sort of 
person.'' 

^^ It seems that you fell into good hands : 
pray what was the officer's name ?" 

" Gerard. . . . 

" Gerard !" I exclaimed. 

" The same." 

*^ That name is most dear to me — ^but tell 
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me^ how long were you a prisoner ? Have you 
heard any ^ thing of Gerard since ?^ 

^^ I was but a short time detained : all the 
circumstances of my detention and liberation 
it is needless to mention. — I regretted to learn 
that Gerard met his death in battle some few 
years afterwards : but what makes you ask the 
question with so much interest ?^ 

^^ I have reason, indeed, to do so. Had this 
Gerard— do you know — a wife P'' 

^' Yes, he had once possessed one ; but she 
had, when I was prisoner, been dead some 
years: he used to speak of her with great 
regret ; and was ever lamenting that she had 
not survived him, rather than that he had out- 
lived h&^ He was getting old then. — Oh ! I 
remember now, this w;as the woman you used 
to speak of sometimes at college.^ 

" She was an excellent woman, indeed, arid 
deserved to be spoken of with fondness. It is 
melancholy to think what shadows we human 
beings are. — I was but a little time ago reading 
a memoir I had written, in which I have spoken 
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of this *persoD as in the prime of life, gay and 
beautiful, whose death you have been but now 
rdating to me.^ 

The nienti<xi ci this memiair led to various 
questions on the part of my friend, and brought 
to his recoUecticm an intimation, which it seems 
I had once thrown out to him, when at college, 
that I would <me day write the various adven- 
tures of my life. This induced him to ask me if 
I had ever fulfilled my intention ; and, as one 
thing leads to another, I at length promised 
to read him what I had been writing, relative 
to mv own career. 

'^ But you have never told me,^ I said, ^^ how 
you managed to turn academician for life after 
your legal and military trials : how was that ?^ 

** Why, on my return to England after my 
Uberatioii, I happened to come to Oxford for a 
week or two, to talk over old days with a friend 
at this college, and was so much charmed with 
its pretdness, and the agreeable persons in it, 
that I expressed a strong wish to be a member 
of the Society. You may suppose then, that 
I was most agreeably surprised at receiving, a 
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month or two afterwards^ a letter from my 
fkiend, ioforming^ me that the Fellows had 
elected me into their number. This favour, 
which I owed to mere interest^ could not have 
been conferred on me by the society of any 
other college in Oxford. We are not particular 
here about bemg all of one clotb ; we put up 
a chequered sign, and are not pledged to the 
umform insignia of the gown and cassock.^ 

A rapping at the door was succeeded by the 
entrance of three or four of the society ; their 
presence was quite sufficient to drive me away. 
I ^look hands with my friend, promising I 
would call on him again in the evening, in- 
timating that I hoped he would be at home to 
nobody but mysel£ 

When I got back to the inn, I found poor 
Barbara so distressed at the delay, so impa- 
tient to break through it i so full of sugges- 
tions thai it might rain to-morrow, and that 
it was better to take advantage of the fine wea- 
ther, with numerous other cogent reasons for 
departure^ that 1 was willing to listen to her 
complaints ; and, accordingly, ordered the ear« 

I 
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riage to be ready again in an hour's tittie; 
meanwhile I took my MSS. to my Merlon 
£iend| and making the excuse that IfouKl 
myself obliged to continue my journey' ifadt 
day, I left it with him for Ins perusal, under 
promise of inviolable secrecy, teUiag him I 
would take it again in my wirfr back, whkh 
should be through Oxford. 

He did not see me go without much regret 
at my not stop|nng to dine, and pass the even- 
ing with him ; this pleasure, I said, I hoped 
to have when I next saw him : squeezing my 
hand, he wished me well on my journey, and 
said some dvil things about the restoration of 
my health. Scarcely half an hour more had 
elapsed before myself and Barbara were again 
on our route. 

• We were no sooner out of Oxford, than my 
ix)dings of mischief returned; and again did 
I admonii^ Mrs. Busby, that all the ill that 
had happened was her fault; that whatever 
more we sustained would be eqiially bo, and 
that I should never -cease repenting having left 
my own door. 
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4fmr eKpeditiimi wfaidi was not very long, with- 
ovft^ any adventure or mishap nrhatever ; and 
I -wajs beginning to hope that my prognoeiti* 
<Ations of evil -were cherished without reason, 
when all on a sudden, one of the horses began 
isieking and plungii^, bolting first on one side 
of the road, and then on the others till at last 
he overset the carriage against a bank, and' lay 
locking in a manner that made me expect he 
wmdd drive his leg through the front of the 
carnage: however h^ did not. In the concus- 
4on, .Mrs. Bufii>y was tossed upon me, drove 
my head through the window, and cut it — not 
'■ very much, as it fortunately happened ; but 
the alarm was t«:riUe. Still woiise than all, 
the therlnometer^ which was in the side^pocket 
agaifist which I fell, was smashed to pieces. 
Some rustics, who came by, lent their aid in 
rescuing us from our predicament ; poor Bar- 
bara was taken out of the carriage nearly faint- 
ing ; I was in a condition very little less help- 
less, the weight of Mrs. Busby^s person having 
nearly squeezed the breath out of my body. 

I 2 
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The bare thou^t of the plight'im! .«wei»iiiv< Ms 
my nerves quivering; and DHtnyianr'Ad idots 
which at this moment disfigiire tiife *pB^ its»I 
write.. ,.•■'. r- >i.* p 

The traces had been loosened, .and the one. 
fractory horse removed. An offer was.ipftt 
by the postilion of taking us on witklh&odler 
hOTse; but I did not like driving up tDi*9ir 
Methusalem^s door with one horse ; sa I 'de- 
termined to be taken up by one of the ooachciB 
that should pass tliat way, by which I cotiU 
be set down at the park-gate, from whence it 
was my intention to ctawl on foot to the house. 
'At the same time I ordered the posdlicm to go 
on with the carnage and my effects in it. >> 

We rested against a uikstone, in i^xp^tA*- 
tion of a coaoh : one soon passed by^ but .ill was 
full ; and the . coachman only answered iSlrSf 
Barliarti's scream of intnrogatioD by a dry Mod 
and a .mitlieious.gnn. So we were.fdroed to 
stand ankle deep in the toiud for a./uU half*- 
iioar at more^ I eursuig my existence, and 
accusing my housekeeper, and die lamenting 
that we had been > so unfortunate. Nor did fiif 
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^Meiinistism escape without maledictioiiB; be 
duirl^ifliem'-.pretty plentifuUy with the jpefrac- 
loTf in^ tdat^ had upset ub. The aound of 
a horn at length announced the approach of 
«io&br 'slarge; 'it came up to us; it stopped; 
iiappilj it .was tmt full. I was first assisted 
iBlk> it^/hnd then Mrs. Busby took her aeat next 

lihad not been e^ted above ten minutes 
fbehxe my nostrils were assailed by an odour, 
lakfrnirlng diabolidally of onion. This was pccia^ 
tioned by the opening of a filthy, ^easy«look- 
ii^ wbrkb£^9 ^y & spinster of the name of Miss 
JenkinS) (who sat opposite me), for the purpose 
of seeking some refreshment, as she called it^ 
in* the shape at portions of an anatomized goose, 
roasted and cold. Brandy, too, had she in a 
green half^pint phial, to waah down the odious 
nutriment die was about to devour. Wil^ all 
ittiaginable politeness she begged to know if I 
would ** take"^ a little! this ofier neiurly turned 
my stomach. Mrs. Busby, feelmg hungry, I sup« 
pose, was not inclined to be so fastidious, and 
nothing but a horrid frown from me, of mingled 
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indignatHm and diflgust, could have restnoned 
her firDm partaldng of the offeDsiTe viands offer- 
ad her. As tor me, I stuffed my oostrils full of 
snuff, and sat with my head poked half way out 
of the window. 

Fortunate was it for me that my journey was 
now nearly at a dose, or I should infallibly have 
been poisoned; for scarcely had the nasty Mias 
Jenkins fc vom ed half the 1^ of agpose, before 
the ranaining vacant fdaee in the coa<^ wats 
filed by a grazier, who entered it to mii^le 
the stench at cow-dung and tobacco^ with the 
Inmes of Miss Jenkinses luncheon. 

Thank Heaven ! we were soon at Sir Methusa^ 
km*s park gate : by way of some little conso- 
lation, I found my carriage ready to receive me, 
with a horse whidi had been supplied from the 
faaronefs stables. This was civil enough; in- 
deed I required something to paeify mie, so 
initated was I with the s^es of annovances le 
wfaidi I had been subjected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

▼1%IT AT 8Ili MBTBU9AI»EM OOOBEWIT's. 

Thb reader will remember that I was not 
much prepossessed in favour of my host* On 
entering the hall. Sir Methusalem met me him- 
self, with the following strange salutation. 
" Hey— old— cock ! — what — you're— come— at 
last^ — are you B — glad— »to — see — you;-^lad — 
to — see— you.** 

He usied to ^ak in this dott^ scnrt of way, 
pausing between each word^ nvhich he clucked 
out with an air of the most ridiculous- import- 
ance ; when he spoke, he always Aut his eyes. 
I must just give a sketch of his character and 
appearance. The first was that of a meddling, 
inquisitive, officious impertinence ; nor less than 
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tb]% was the exceaiive ooaceit0f ihe wmn- The 

mare clyct of hU wiibbg ta Iw^ome acquiiwiff rt 

with myielf, was a cariosity to pry into my 

nugolarities : this was the only xeasoa that bad 

instigated him to ask me down to his house. His 

hdy was neariy as curious a person as himsetf, 

and had no doubt entertained a desire to see me, 

from hearing a description from her asinine lord, 

of the** strange — old— cock— he — had — m e t - 

with — at — the — club.^* My lady Goosewit was 

remarkable for silliness; for vapid, senseless 

observatioBs: as much so as her husband was 

finr conceit. 

The odd mode of address with which I have 
characterised the baronet, was the <HiIy one 
which he ever applied to any one who bore about 
him the stamp of the old fashion. He used to 
speak of himself in the same terms. I rather 
think he was inclined to like me as an oddity ; 
for he affected oddity himself. !£& dress ccm- 
sisted genersUy of nankeen smallclothes, and 
coloured silk stockings ; and a coat with sidrts 
pceposterously long, nearly reaching down to 
his heels : he wore also huge lace ruffles to the 
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.2imstlMniB <rf*hii» dsiH-sleeves ; and *when h^ 
b«aitu|biMiH emered Ins head' with a Bhallbw- 
/cvowtied im Vke Wf ^s^m. What hair remalh* 
:.'ed 'ori U»' h^ad yrsB powdered ; a portentoti^ 
- -^-.ttdl doomed down his back; his nose was 
lQBglalld^poifit«dy'and ttimed all on one 'side of 
. hJs^Kc; hk eonplexkm was raddy; 'Ms ittti- 
:tiide haRsd^--4)e alwi^fl hmuhed up H^ i^KXil* 
deffi) or poked his head forward^ or istooped ex- 
tmmAj. Her ladyship was no beaaty either : 
her- Tioice ma squeaking, aad she Bjpok^ with 
a silly dsawl. She had a sort of piebald cotn- 
plexion ; her nose was very red, and her cheek j 
very ^reen. When the weather was at all cold, 
her cheeks 'assumed a blueish tint, and ' her 

'>M0abecanK' bluer still. 

: ^MA n^ ddighted to see you, Idr;—; thought 
jite would never oame. Dear toe I Vfh^n cdUld 
yeitt' haiflei left town P surely our letter^ a^rivi^d At 
yaur-honse idore tihan three days'a^ F^' " '' * 
'. : Thk- wias the first q[>eeeh * she made me after 
■tmjt- iutnidtietion. i was tiklLt ii^trbtttiW^ to 
fouy ddjprlyi maidmi ladie%^ ^^sti^ 'df ^STi^^ Itfe. 
Ikusaiesh^ mul as mtofa 'adl»iired<^b/^hi&^ (in 

i6 
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aooounf of their starch, stiff appearance, ail the 
figures of the EluBebethan age, in port^ts 
bj Vandyke, or Comelint Jansen, are by an^ 
tiquaries. 

The youngest of these hidies, who was turned 
fifty-dght, possessed a monkey, which had been 
made her a present by an East India captain. 
TIhs monkey was no less a favourite with 
Sir Methusalem than he was with his old sis- 
ters, and the tricks of the animal formed the 
grand topic of conversation during dinner. 

Sir Methusalem remarked to me-^'^You— 
loVe— -monkeys,— I know ; now— -don't you? 
Xhe— mischievous— beast— savours— t)f — ^the— 
old — day : all— your — long-waisted — queans 
— of— -old — times — used — to— be— accompanied 
— by — a — monkey. Sister —Willy — doe&— well 
— ^to— have • — the — beast : he — has —- not — 
done— much— mischief, — has— he — Willy? not 

— broken-»much — chainy — since — he— has 

been — here?^ 

"No brother— •Thusalem,'' answered Miss 
Willy, itk a voice as gruff as a turnkey's ; *• he 
has <^ly broken the four laige green china 
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vases, that stand under the ilex tree on the 
lawn : that is but trifling, considering the mis- 
<^ef thesQ creatiures generally do.^ 

'^ Oh dear, dear r observed her h^lyship, 
*< do you think now that is trifling? I think it 
is a good deal, Willy, when you recollect how 
tTtry — very — much these vases cost.** 

*^ Yes, yes," answered Willy, *• but I said 
it was trifling, considering the great damage 
these creatures frequently da'^ 

*^ NoW) dear me, so it is : I remember be* 
fore I was married, a young man with whom I 
danced cmoe, telling me a stcnry of a baboon 
.that broke a whole cupboard-full of china, and 
then when tiiey tried to catch him, in order to 
beat him, he jumped through the panes of a 
giQen«house and did« many hundred pounds 
" damage. (Hi dear ! what mischievous beasts 

bas-r-^ ^ they are l-^our's is so very well braved P' 

^ I rather think,'' I observed, *^ that it was 
I who told that anecdote to your ladyship 
many years ago; and, consequently* I must 
have hmi the hctemir of being your partner ; 
though I did not recollect the cir<;umstanoe till 
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yqvi .brought it to my moA liy the meiltioD ci 
that ^e^dote.*^ 

^^ Oby now, dear me ! how pleasant theie/recol- 
l^c^ioDji are : I remember the evening so well I 
it was about the year eighty-five, wasa^t h? 
Ob, dear ! how changed we are. Tm so glad I 
happened to mention the anecdote : how very 
odd, to meet again after so many years r* 

** Ay," said Sir Methusalem, " Mr. -— ^ 
must be better acquainted with us i^ then turn- 
ing to me, he continued, *^ I find you are an old 
friend of Amelia^s, hey ? old cock l*^*. 

** I 'm siure," I replied, " I shall be hapipy the 
acquaintance should become better." 

*^ Why, I remember being at that dance my** 
self,^' growled out another of the old maiden 
la^es-— ^* and now I recf^ect the name of Mr* 
— well, I think he danced with me too/' 

** I dare say I might have bad that hcmourj" I 
answered ; f ^ but it is now so long ago, that it 



i*M. 



^ We shall not eontiirae our tppographical marks of 
Sir.Metj^wBgalent's h^p^step^aad^jiniip node of deUrery. 
Tlie reader can hotter imagine it. 
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vnonUtbediffiouhfch* mti ti^ reeollect all Ae' b. 
dies with whom I had danced in my youtfi.^ 
, •^SAjne;. y<Mi» not g;lad, old cock, to meet 
with yoor old partners: I dare say yoii 

danced with Willy and Jemmy too ? I used to 
love dancing myself. Lord ! how I did enjoy 

jtr ■ , 

- I should observe, that Willy and Jemmy 
were abbreviations of the names Wilhelmina 
and Jemima. 

Of these, the fairest was Willy : Jemima, 
with whom, it appears, I once liad the honour of 
dancing, was rendered fornudable by a vast 
red beard, which had been accumulating upon 
her chin ismd over her upper lip for some years. 
The two other sisters were no beauties: the 
name of the eldeist of the four was Theodosia, 
and of the second, Seraphina. I forgot to men- 
tion, that the only one of them that had any 
teeth left, was Willy. They were all pale, and 
had hideously long noses. 

Dinner wias jscarcely over belbve .ar gMeat 
clatter in the hall annonnced the arHvkl of ^if 
Methusalem's grandson and heir, from Oxford. 
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In the features of this hopefid youth, l?hen 
he made his entry into the dining-room, I re* 
cognized those oi the drunken gownsrman 
who had made such a boisterous irruption into 
Mrs. Busby^s bed*rooni oa the precedbg night. 

'^ Ah, my dear boy, I ^m ghid to see you : 
—here, my old cock,^ said he, turning to me, 
*^ here is my grandson ; he takes to his learn- 
ing hugely ; and is come from Oxford cnm- 
med with Greek and the sciences, eh ? Peler, 
eh?^ 

<* Oh» dear ! Peter,"" said her ladyship, ^^faow 
pale you look f I*m sure you read youMetf to 
death : do take care of your health. They give 
them too much to do^ Mr. — , at the UmTerdty.^ 

Pet^ laughed, and said he was afraid they 
did ; and swallowing down two or three glasses 
of wine, asked Willy after the monkey, and 
withdrew with the ladies for the purpose of 
Showing them a new collar which he had bought 
{at the creature, with Miss Willys initials 
engraven on bimss thereon; so that my host 
and myself were left to ourselves. 
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^^ WeD> what sort of d journey had you, 
Mr.-! — ^?^ 

^^ Why^a v^&^y bad one : odious I Was Upset, 
as you hftve heaid, I dare say, and had a thou- 
sand annoyances besides." 

^^Ay, ay; one must expect these little in* 
coavenienoes now and then: but wh&t will 
one not undergo for the sake of sering one^s 
friends ? h<»re you have myself and kny amiable 
family. 

I was so enraged with the conceit of my host, 
that I scarcely knew how to answer him ; and 
therefore acqtuesced with a sardonic grin, in 
what Ke said : he continued in the same strain. 
" Welli my old cock, how long have ye been 
k member of our dttb P deviHsh good dinners, 
eh? gOod^ good! ay; you know where to 
go for good things ; so do t : pleasant sodety P 
hey !»• 

^^ Vastly agreeable, indeed !^ said I ironically* 
^* I forget how long I have been a member of 
the club; pray, do you find the society so 
very pleasant ?— I cannot say that / do.'' 
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<^ What, what, old isoA ! not fiiod A^vkSMy 
pleasant? why there *t) mysdf. What -wbuld 
you haver ' '''*' 

^ Oh certairij yourself I wondetfully {)leasant, 
without a doubt: but I always except persoite 
present.'^ • ' ' ^ - 

** Ay, ay, everybody Kke« me: there's 
a something about me that people'* admk«. 
Bless you ! there never was a soul' fliat ka^w 
me who cBd not love me: so do jott^'I'ia 
sure: and you don^t seem td like ev^- 
body." 

** No indeed I do not, I assure you r* I in- 
terrupted. . . . 

*^ Well, that ^8 just the reason I was deter- 
mined you should like me. I saw that you 
did not keep oompany with most people'; 
and therefore I had a mincl you dunMf'iifiill 
me. How do you like that wine, my MM 
OocKr 

"' '*^y^ry good, very fine wine; upon my wdrd, 
very finef ' 

<^ Ay, you don't get better at ou/'club, 
I^m cerUhL Trust me, that is the best in 



J^j^i^an^: .Yfh^t wioe 4o jou geoerally drink ? 
:-r7r<i|^, thu^;} hftve heard you call for claret at 
the dub?" 

, '.* J.d^fe.saj JOU have^ Sir Methusalem ; I 
^pf^ki^At to alpdost any other wine, for constant 
drinking." 

~^^ I adxnire your taste, indeed do I^ it 
agrees with my own, and that I flatter myself is 
J9L goq4 one. I say, my old cock, I just want 
io ask you who that female is that came with 
you here ? that Mrs. Barbara Busby, as they 
call her (I asked her name) — do you style her 
your Mistress, old boy ; — or what is she ?" / 

'^ Zounds ! Sir Methusalem, I am not bound 
to answer such inquiries as these. This Mra» 
^Basby is a serviceable domestic, who, from hav- 
ii^ lived with me some years, has become so well 
acquainted with my peculiar habits, that I could 
<not do without her assistance. I much regret 
that she has left me this evening to go on to 
•Gloucester to see her friends. I don'*t know 
what I shall do without her, I "m sure. ' 

"Well, old cock J I didn't wish to offend 
you» .If 9he had been your mistress, there \» 
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4)0t gieat bBrm in it; that is «pcanltng Co. the 
dpioioa of this vastly UBful worlds"' 

I was beginning to get very fidgetty at 
my host's impertinencei when it waa !cut 
^ori by the servant coming to tell u^ that 
coffee had been taken into the drawing^-yocm : 
no we rose to join the ladies« 

The mcnnent I entered the vooniy my eyfe 
glanced upon the figure of Miss Willy's pet : be 
was frisking about from the lap of one «f the 
ladies to that of the other. The beast was cunr 
ning enough to see I did not admire him so much 
as they did, and was soon constituted my foe, 
especially as I removed him with my foot, on his 
coming too close to me. This made him grin 
and chatter, and moo so, that I waa appreheft- 
aive he would fly at me. And so he did ; and 
at the most inconvenient time; for no sooner wtts 
I seated down to sip my coffee, when this odious 
ape, starting on my lap, seized hold of my frill, 
(a portentous shirt frill that I wear,) with bis 
teeth and claws, and tugging it with all bis 
force, pulled me forward sprawling on nty nose, 
with my chidr over me : down went the coffee- 
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cup,.«nd vs» smashed to atoms; its eontents 
having stained my breeches and waiMooat all 
over.' 

: The vile ape did not escape with ittipox^y, 
fos I fell with my knee on his neck, which 
pietty nearly killed him : this was fortvmAte, 
for if I had fallen on any other part of Ms 
body^ I shoQld Jiave been bitten over and over 

The servants rdsed me up, amid the unre- 
straiBed laughter of the whole party, especially 
of the varlet from Oxford. 

Miss Willy seized up her pet in dismay; 
none asked about myself with a quarter the 
concern which they manifested about the mon- 
key» I was overwhelmed with rage and confu- 
sion. Besides this> I was exceedingly hurt and 
daken. My rage was heightened by the to6l 
impudent manner in which that ass, Sir Me- 
thusalem, treated my mishap. 

" What, has your tumble hiirt yot*, old 
cock ? ah I poor Jacko ; you Ve not used to 
strangers, are you r^ 

" No I poor devil P cried the Oxoni' 
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,:• f' No ! pretty tliiiig P s«id ber iMy^p. 

" 2*) f dear ireatofe P gruttted Willy . • • 

»<No! davliog 1^)6 r> gMmled the' Vhble 
dMBTus of old maids* ^ 

^ These thiiigs,^ resumed thdr brotlier, 
'^loi// happen, sometimes: I once had a fall 
mjtelf ; it was across a pig! Lord ! how 'the 
hog did squeak ! Your fall w)as molie singular, 
as it was over a monkey: your trowsers are 
all stained too: that^s a pity.** 

** Dear I delu* ! so they are V^ observed her 
hidyship; "that is sad T 

I could no longer support such treatment 
as this; so I instantly withdrew to my room, 
bidding one of the servants show me the way 
up-«tairs. 

As I went out of the room, Lady Gbosewit 
dmwled out — 

" Good night, Mn :* so distressed at 

your accident ;«-»hope it will not spoil your 
sleep ;--*hope you *11 suffer no inconvenience;— 
dear 1 dear ! so sorry/' 

To stay another day in the house witli 
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ao di^^i^^lQ ,11 IsH- 6f peo^le^ and mlh the 
chance /ff; /m^H^hepr encounter idth the kktlsfful 
^P^v^^rf^t 1^ th(^ question ; so* I ard^rsA that 
my carriage should be ready at bb early ao bMr 
thj^j^^^ mcorning^ AS it was possible fen* me to 

I Id,., my bedroom^ I met with new misniea 
I w,93j^;(u^te, to skep at all ; iildependently of 
the agltotipn occasioned by my faU^ a muK 
tiplidty of causes conspired to rex .me«^ In 
the first place, the house was. strange^, and the 
room was strange, and was placed at the. end of 
a long scrambling gallery ; then the mattrass was 
npt put above the featherbed, which is always 
a c^us|^<of. sleeplessness and distress to me* 

In the morning, the servant, when he had 
^joshed my clothes, did not lay tbem^n-ihe 
chair in the order in wbich^ I putthem OD^'-aiid 
4wfy:s;^f them placed; then 'he cmly felcfaed 
me,9''f :j^ of hot water instead of /mat. iPhe 
beU did fPptr £dlow itself to be pulbd .f>Fepe(K^f 
on account of the wire being ti»sted xxai oi^Ak 
straight IJAe.. The cbimney toflr, jan>ke3' a 
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little. I also found a t^at idtfi thr^l^tem 
under the bed, which I had nmch ado t6 ^ 
out of the room. When I tried to bolt €te 
door, I could not do so ; the bolt was out ctf 
order, and there was no key in the lock ; and I 
was in a state of perpetual fear, lest sonie ode 
or other should make a mistake, and poke' bis 
head into the room whilst I was dressing. O^ 
what was worse, lest the vile monkey, my foe, 
might pay me a visit. 

In fact, I was perfectly miserable. My con- 
dition might have been alleviated in some 
measure, had Barbara been in the way to as^t 
me ; but without her, I was in a little better 
ccmdition than Philoctetes, or Alexander Sel- 
kirk, when deserted on a barren island. 

At eight oVlock the next morning, an hour 
before the family breakfast, I went off, without 
leaving any message of excuse whatever, for 
my abrupt departure, and heartily glad to fly 
from such unpleasant quarters. 

My course was directed towards Bath; in 
passing through Gloucester, I stopped at the inn, 
and dispatched a message to Mrs. Biisby, (who 
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bft4 iixfonaiBd me where to fiend for luer;) that I 
^«s in the town ; and my wish that die should 
f^in me ,onr my journey. I recounted to her 
all my griesvancea} on her arriyal; and had 
much difficuUy in. conceding to her wishes, that 
$he mjigfat be permitted to stay one day at 
Glouee9ter> to see a little more of her friends 
before dbe quitted them. At last, I acquiesced 
i» her request, and spent the morning in 
sauntering about the town, and in looking at 
the caAedral. During the' rest of the day, 
I ^at meditating at the inn till dinner*time. 
The subj^t of these meditations I subsequently 
reduced^into. writing, in the following shape. 
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CHAPTER V. 

(Confessions resumed.) 

FURTHER DISAPPOIKTMBHTS. 

To proceed with my disappointmeiits^ fiom 
those I experienced in love, to those which be- 
fel me in other respectSj^ — at college— cm enter- 
ing into the world— and in ^ the career of my 
profesfflon. (Of course, in speaking of college, 
I only go so far as to point out any individual 
causes which have combined to bring about the 
general result displayed in my present con- 

dition.) 

There are some persons who are fond ot say- 
ing that it is a good thing for young men to 
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meet with repulses ; that it only urges them to 
be more earnest in their exertions in future; 
and consequently, more entitled to hope for 
ultimate ^luccess. 

This may perhaps be the general case ; but 
it was far from being so with me. The exam- 
ples of the great, the good, the wise, had all 
inspired me with an early ambition to gain dis- 
tinction in life, if I could. In my little sj^ere, 
I was ambitious tor such distinctions as the field 
of college exertions held out to me. I had 
some talent, and was conscious of it ; and felt 
that I had as much right as others to be am- 
bitious. 

The first opportunity that presented itself of 
gaining distinction, was that of a • priz^ for 
verse — Latin verse, I remember. At school I 
had been so idle, that I had never troubled my. 
self with practising the composition of Latin 
verse; I was therefore, as may be supposed, 
but an indifferent hand at framing an hexameter. 
I felt this, and I felt aware that if I, did not 
succeed in .the competition, . there would be no- 
thing surprising in my ill-success. No imputa- 

K 
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tion would attach to my ability, thouf^ a good 
deal to my original neglect, and also 4o my 
rashness, in pretending to handle weapons of 
which I did not know the management. 

Nevertheless, with all these prudent objec- 
tions to deter me, I determined I would become 
a competitor: the path to distinction, how- 
"ever trifling, was open before me, and I wa. 
resolved upon the endeavour to set foot on it. 
I recollected that at school, however idle I had 
systematically been, yet whenever I roused up 
my energies, I was sure to obtain as much praise 
as any one else. Accordingly I set to work 
upon my subject ; (I forget the thesis) — My tu- 
tor, like a fool, as he was, told me I was certain 
of being successful. The truth is, the man 
was afraid of me ; I could bully him, talk him 
over, laugh at him before his face, and impose 
on him as I pleased ; so that he always sou^t 
an opportunity of currying favour with me by 
flattery. 

The day soon arrived when the successful 
candidate's name was announced : I need not 
say, that name was not mine. The degrada* 
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tion^ the humiliation, which, for a moment, I 
felt, I will not describe ; but this feeling last- 
ed but for a moment ; my native and habitual 
pride soon rose above it : to it, succeeded in- 
dignation, sc<N*n, and a spirit of i^venge. My 
luckless tutor was my first victim. I upbraided 
him bitterly for misleading me as to my claims 
upon success : I even menaced his own and the 
peace of the College — nay oT the whole Uni- 
versity. 

The suggestion he ventured to olBfer me, of 
a second competition, with a chance of being 
more successful in it than my first, irritated and 
enraged me more and more. " No r said I, 
" never ! To be once beaten, is quite sufficient 
to deter me from the chance of being vanquish- 
ed again, where my acquirements do not put 
me on a level with others ; I am surprised, Sir> 
at your admonitions P 

As to a course of close application to ensure 
my success the ensuing year, the idea was 
totally repugnant to my notions of a liberal and 
generous exercise of talent ; there was some- 
thing servile and horrid in the circumstance of 

e2 
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drudging for twelve months at prosody and 
Vir^I, with, after all, an uncertain prospect of 
being rewarded for my pains. 

Again my worthy tutor, in order to pacify 
me, suggested that my copy was as good, or 
better, perhaps, than that of the successful can- 
didate. This proposition enraged me no less 
than that which he had already made. ^' No 1*^ 
I again exclaimed, with impatience, ^^ I am not 
fool enough to think so. Do not mislead your- 
self, Sir, so much as to suppose I am such an 
ass — so deluded and stupid as to cherish any 
such erroneous idea. I willingly believe I was 
fairly beaten. But what irritates me is, the 
fact altogether, of being beaten, I am enraged 
that my exercise was not the best." 

This piece of disappointment so stung me, that 
it completely resolved me never to make any fur- 
ther attempt at the attainment of college distinc- 
tion. Why do I call it disappointment ? It ought 
not to have been so ; it was a check, at any rate, 
on my ambition, which was in its nature much 
the same. Still this ambition of mine, and vanity, 
demanded distinction in some way or other, and 
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it was amply rewarded. — For a spirit of oppo- 
sition, for a strange mixture of talent, and mii^ 
application of it; of natural amiability, and 
adscititious perverseness, there never was & more 
notorious instance, in any public institution 
of education, than in my character at college. 
In a word, I became unfixed in principle, un- 
steady in action, except where mischief was in 
view ; despairing of success in life, envious cf 
the success of others, jealous of the approba^ 
tion bestowed on them, desponding as to all I 
undertook ; consequently, persevering in no- 
thing I commenced. Fretful, dejected, giving 
way to violent impulses, luxuriating in wild 
and impetuous emotions, sneering at patient toil 
and persevering industry, and scorning the re- 
wards it earned. Ever irritated by a sense of 
wrong brought on myself, ever taunted by self- 
reproach; not unfrequently goaded by a sense 
of shame, and, no less often, turning from it 
with disdain, regarding it with defiance, or 
crushing it by opposition.* 

* In vain. — ^'^ Ah ! shake not thou thy gory locks at 
me," says the conscience-stricken Macbeth^ to the gho°^ 
of his murdered victim. 
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My college career was at an end a few months 
after my attainment of the age of twenty. My 
circumstances at this crisis rendered the choice 
of a profession necessary. My amhition, since 
such was the case, would brook the idea of 
nothing less than the pursuit of the law : yet 
my wishes were not directed to a lot of so much 
toil; they led me to seek renown in literary 
pursuits of a less laborious and more captivating 
nature : for I am but doing myself justice to 
say, that my proficiency in English hterature, 
either in poetry or prose, is not to be estimated 
by that which I possessed in the fabrication of 
Latin hexameter. But it was destined that I 
should not be permitted to indulge the bent of 
my genius. - This compulsory abandonment of 
studies, for which I had a natural liking, was an 
endless source of secret discontent and regret to 
me. A literary renown, especiaUy in the de- 
partment of poetry, I considered earned with 
infinitely less trouble than that of an archbishop 
or a chancellor ; while the reputation was much 
more dazzling. The memory of the historian 
or poet can boast of immortality, when that of 
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the Others has long slept with them in the 
tomb. 

To the law, however, T went. I did not dis- 
like it, although I might have had a greater 
taste for other pursuits : it was an honourable 
occupation, it was a noble science; and the 
pursuit of it did not preclude him who em- 
braced it from the enjoyment of any collateral 
advantages, should they chance to offer them- 
selves, from which other professions might ex- 
dude him. 

I began the profession agreeably enough ; I 
delighted in argument, in raillery, in elocution ; 
and all this intellectual sparring was fully in- 
dulged in, in the society of youthful disputants, 
into which I was thrown. I remember well in 
the dinner-hall, a knot of us used to amuse 
ourselves with the appearance of the present 
Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, then a 
student at law : for a young man he certainly 
was a most marvellous quiz. He used, I re- 
member, to wear a three-cornered hat, which 
was an endless subject of entertainment. 

We used to have long debates whether he 
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would ever be called upon to wear that solemn 
countenance of his on the bench, or not ; what 
were his capacities, and how he would turn out. 
Our arguments always concluded in his favour, 
though against our inclination; for nothing 
is more odious than to see young men in pro- 
fessions look so over solemn^ as if they were 
bishops or chancellors by anticipation. It is 
Gkiy, I think, who says 

" Shall grave and solemn pass for wise ?" 

That our arguments were not wrong in their 
conclusion^ the career of the Chief Justice 
Abbot has amply and honourably shown. I 
always wished him well myself; always argued 
on the side of his success ; and, envious and 
crabbed as I am, have ever been pleased to 
witness his elevation. If I were not totally in- 
different to every event in this world, I should 
hope to see him raised to the peerage before I 
die. 

Necessity makes men do what otherwise they 
would never bring themselves to attempt. What 
person was now more studious than myself ^ more 
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steady, more anxious, more regular, more per- 
severing, and more ardent in toil, than the 
quondiam, idle, indolent, careless, impatient, 

restless, turbulent, and dissipated ? 

No one. I am confident no student at law 
ever laboured more closely or more zealously 
than I did. 

Besides attending to my legal pursuits, I was 
anxious to figure in diumals and magazines ; at 
first, perhaps, as much from a love of seeing 
myself in print, as from a desire of obtaining 
some emolument. The first of these feelings 
soon wore ofi^^ and I grew as sick of seeing my 
own scribblings in print as I had before felt 
flattered by it. As to the second, it was gra- 
tified but poorly ; I gained very scanty rewards 
for my labours. The magazines were then few, 
nothing equal in the extent to which they have 
since increased: what few there were, were 
monopolized by a limited set of writers, who 
for the most part rejected, (as, no doubt, the 
conductors of these periodicals now do,) ail 
articles sent them by strangers, for fear of a 
demand for remuneration from the contributors 

k5 
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of them. Some articles of considerable merits 
which I remember contributing, were rgected; 
this sadly disgusted me : now and then, mdeed^ 
I managed to turn them to some useful account. 
As to my gratuitous offerings, they were inva- 
riably seized and printed in the foremost ranks 
of the periodical salmagundi. 

But in a condition of straightened circum- 
stances, a trifling compliment to my vanity was 
not a sufficient consolation for my distresses: 
necessity told me I could not live by this. I 
was therefore taught to forget altogether what 
the gratification of vanity was : the ^^ main 
chance,^' as it is vulgarly called, was all that 
I*was now obliged to keep in view. 

My mind being given up to divided pursuits, 

to law and literature, sustained a considerable 

* 
charge upon it: for in the attainment of so 

wide and so difficult a science as law, every mo- 
ment devoted to literature was so much time 
thrown away, as far as related to the pursuit of 
my profession. After a sufficient knowledge of 
legal lore has been acquired, a man is somewhat 
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better able to afford a portion of his time to 
other pursuits. 

My health and spirits were both jaded and 
broken down; my look was as cadaverous at 
my heart was heavy : periodical and all other 
literature was rejected, and my attenti(m turned 
solely to law, as my last and only resource. 

It takes a vast deal of resolution and disci- 
pline to crush those feelings which are naturally 
implanted in our composition. It required a 
much greater degree of vulgarity, coarselless, 
and insensibility, to combat with all the trying 
and painfully degrading situations, which the 
law imposes upon its votaries, than were pos- 
sessed by me. Every thing in the practice of 
the law was a subject of disgust to me ; my 
sensibility shrunk with abhorrence at the idea 
of being indebted for employment and subsist- 
ence to persons whom I despised as nearly the 
most vulgar of the human race ; while, at the 
same time, I was willing to admit that they 
were necessary evils. 

The licentiousness of the bar itself disgusted 
me; the rudeness of language, the coarseness 
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of manner, with which the forensic wrangles 
were conducted, appeared to me little less than 
brutal. All these susceptifaihties were dread- 
fully against my chance of succeeding in a pro-' 
fession replete with so many causes of disgust. 
The itiere bundles of papers and parchments, 
tied up with dusky red tape, were viewed by 
my eyes with repugnance. Habit stifled in 
some measure these antipathies, but it never 
could totally extinguish them. Never shall I 
forget the constraint I imposed on myself, on 
my first being ushered into the office of a 
Chancery barrister, to learn the technicalifies 
of my profession. These were to be acquired 
by scribbling and grubbing ai a desk — wiUs 
and deeds of all descriptions — bills and answers, 
pleas, demurrers, and petitions — ^teUing long his- 
tories about vulgar wretches, and their stupid 
complaints, or their trumpery legacies; the 
perusal of which was loathsome to me. The 
name of one John Dowbiggin, a leather-seller 
of Liverpool, being repeated about a thousand 
times in a will of the said J. D. — (" whereby,^ 
he bequeathed his stock in trade, and all his 
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musty nasty goods and chattels to such and 
such persons) — vexed and disgusted me so bit^ 
terly, that I flung the parchment down, and, 
together with it, the pen with which I was 
copying his cursed cognomen, and hurried out 
of the office, to give vent to my disgust and 
irritation in useless lamentation. Of this I was 
soon ashamed; I returned to my desk, and 
resumed my seat on a stool, of about five feet 
perpeiidicular, amidst a bevy of lantern-jawed, 
pale-faced, unhealthy, sickly creatures, called 
clerks, dressed in pepper-and-salt trowsers, 
worn out at the knees^ and in rusty black 
coats, equally perforated at the elbows ; their 
fingers besmeared with ink, nearly hump-backed, 
or chicken-breasted, from perpetually stooping 
over the desk. Heavens ! what an ordeal of 
drudgery and confinement for one whose spirit 
delighted in independence ; what a penance upon 
me to be buried alive in such a prison-house, 
and with such co-mates ! I bore all this mor- 
' tification with amazing fortitude ; my sense of 
duty supported me in the trial, my necessity 
also. I was in due time called to the bar; 
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my fortitude BtiU supported me in putting 
up with much ill-humour, much contradictioOf 
much bantering, much m^ce, much spleen ; 
oil so painful, so galling to a yomig man ; bat 
to one with a soul as tremblingly alive to every 
touch of rudeness, as the sensitive plant is to 
that of the finger, — what a condition dl poa- 
tive torment ! Make what efforts I could to 
summon up courage to cheat myself, if pos- 
nhle, into vulgarity and unamiability, it was 
of no avail. Nature got the better of me at 
la»t ; and after I hod been a circuit or two, 
I was obliged to give up the contest. I did 
it, not without a severe pang. It tortured roe 
to think that I was driven to abandon the path 
which my ambition had led me to pursue — 
Uie noble path to wealth, to renown, and ho- 
nour. But leave it I <tid ; I quitted it for the 
insignificant consideration of a situation tX a 
trifling, though respectable character, in one oC 
the colonies. An advertisement in the paper 
cauglit my eye <nie morning, at the close of a 
scanty breakfast, just as I was execrating the 
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necessity of a recurrence of the daily scene of 
my disgusts. 

Instantly I flung down upon the floor my 
wig, which I had begun adjusting on my head, 
and kicking it to the other side of the room, I 
thrust my hat upon my head, and hurried forth 
in quest of the A. B. or X, Y. Z., to whom 
the advertisement directed me. The step was 
soon taken, the engagement soon concluded, the 
ship soon sailed, that was to convey me to 
the shores of my destination. The hour that 
snatched me forward on my new pursuit, drew 
a veU for ever over the bright dreams of my 
ambition ; it shut out from me every hope of 
being a distinguished member of society, an 
honour to my family and to myself; it con- 
signed my heart, to the end of existence, to 
remorse ; the vulture, which has preyed on it 
with its beak, and lacerated it with its talons ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 



I TOWARDS HATRIMONT. 



It may be supposed, that with ao much time 
as I DOW had for reflection on the step I had 
taken, I should frequently accuse myself for not 
having pursued my profession through every 
dtscoura^meot and in spite of every disgust. 
Vet when I conndered the materials of which I 
was, unhappily for myself, composed ; when I 
called to mind the many degradations from 
which I had escaped, I could not help feeling 
reconciled to my late resolution. By turns I 
was HatisfictI and tiissatislitnl with myself; nor 
can I tcU to this moment whether I wa« most 
Generally speak- 
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ing I have been always more willing to find 
fault with myself, than to exculpate my con- 
duct— ^an invariable characteristic with all who 
are cursed with the sensitiveness which has 
been my severest bane. 

My stay abroad was suddenly cut short by 
the intelligence of an independence, (barely an 
independence indeed,) having been left me by 
an old gentleman, who had taken a liking to me 
some time before my departure from England, 
on the occasion of a conversation I had with 
him at a ball, at which I danced with his 
daughters, and took all opportunities of show- 
ing them attentions. 

These little civilities are not, sometimes, 
without their efiect ; such was the case in my 
own instance, when, Heaven knows! I least 
dreamed of such an event. Let not this remark 
be the occasion of any of my youthful readers 
being attentive to their elders with sordid views. 
I would willingly cancel the mention of any 
incident in my history, that would be attended 
with such an eflect. 

Having, on this small acquisition of fortune. 
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abandoned any positiye occupation, my mind 
restlessly sought something whereon to employ 
itself. If I had been discontented before on 
account of my state of dependance, I was £ar 
from being contented, now that I had an inde- 
pendence. My wish was to make some footing 
and figure in society, but the extent of my 
means did not answer that of my inclinations. 

Discontent seldom troubles men of common 
minds; at least not in the same degree as it 
does those of more exalted capacities and more 
exquisite sensibilities. The ordinary, practical 
man, has a limited number of feelings, a few 
staple ideas, which is the sum of all that he 
ever entertains; he pursues a straight-beaten 
path, and nothing has power to turn aside his 
attention, either to the right or to the left 

The condition of a man of happily gross 
composition like this, knows not the torment 
that his fellow-creature, of more refined sensi- 
bilities, endures. If he is discontented, the 
cause of it, is moroseness — unnatural, coarse, mo- 
roseness. The discontent that / harboured, was 
not engendered by any such cause. My sen* 
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sibilities were the source from whence all my 
disgusts and fretfulness arose. That I have 
become morose, I am willing to confess, by 
long brooding over the vanous annoyances of 
my life ; but I cannot accuse myself ol having 
been so by nature. 

The solitude to wliich I was in great measure 
condemned at present, as well as the want of 
occupation, induced me to think of matrimony. 
To support a wife on what income I had was 
impossible; but should the lady contribute a 
tolerable addition to it, on her part, the measure 
was not to be despaired of. In fact, I began 
seriously to entertain thoughts of taking on 
myself the respectable, social, and dignified 
title of husband. 

How amiably, to be sure, I talk ! I ought 
to say, that I was foolish enough to think of 
putting my neck under the matrimonial yoke, 
ct wedding myself to a long amount of domestic 
annoyances, to brats and nursemaids, for life ; 
to a multitude of tradesmen of all descriptions, 
and apothecaries, till my dying day ; with the 
prospect of having to bring up, perhaps, three or 
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four wayward, disobedient urchins of boys, to 
be as miserable as myself, and as many daugh- 
ters, to be a burden on my hands, more and 
more heavy every succeeding year, as the 
chance of their being disposed of in marriage 
became less. 

Why do not people think a little, before 
they enter on so hazardous a step? To what 
anxieties* do they link themselves ! What re- 
sponsibility do they take upon them ! What a 
long waste of care do they plunge into !..... 
I fancied some one interrupted me just then, 
and asked, if the companionship of an attached, 
sincere, and loving friend ; if the tenderness 
and anxiety of one constant heart, when there 
is none other in the world that has sympathies 
for us ; if the fidelity of one, who would undergo 
all difficulties, and encounter all dangers to serve 
us ; whose soul is one with ours ; whose wishes 
exist but to agree with our own ; whose coun- 
tenance derives delight as ours is animated; 
whose tears fall with ours; whose smile glows 
as our own is awakened ; whose bosom is the 
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depository of our woes ; whose voice breathes 
our consolation ; whose kindness is ever ready, 
with its gentle admonition, to warn us from the 
dangerous impulses of impatience, anger, or 
disappointed pride ; who makes up to qs by 
her blandishments, what the envious niggardly 
world denies to our merits; who praises us 
when none else will ; who comforts us when all 
beside mock at us ; who soothes us, when all 
reject us ; who raises us up, when man tramples 

on us I say, I fancied somebody asked 

me, that if all this support, consolation, and 
friendship is to be found in the person of a wife, 
how can the writer of this book» or any one of 
sense or feeling, dare to cast a slur upon the 
name of matrimony ? 

Ay, but the Mentor who favoured me with 
his interruption, drew the picture of a loving 
and faithful wife, of an excellent, sensible, and 
feeling woman. Does he forget the thous&nd, 
thousand, instances of frivolity, indifference, 
coldness, ingratitude, disaffection, infidelity, 
which are every day forced upon our notice, to 
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be in vain lamented ? What then is the reason 
of such occurrences ? This must be the ques- 
tion that will lead us to their real cause. 

In a word, a marriage is likely to turn out 
happily, or otherwise, according to the choioe a 
man makes of a wife. Its chance of success 
depends upon mutual regard, mutual sympa- 
thy, mutual taste, congeniality of feelings, and, 
no less also, a parity of conditions ; — on parity 
of intellect, not so much. With respect to this 
particular, it is safest that the husband should 
be the more intellectual of the two ; for then be 
is sure of being looked up to, and respected 
by his wife. If the contrary be the case^— *as 
the wife will respect her lord in the one in- 
stance, she will despise him in the other r-^-^ie 
will be a ^^ King Log,^' for her to laugh at, and 
impose upon. Men, and women too, are much 
to be pitied : it is not often they can make a 
dioice of their own; the parents frequently 
make up matches for them : as where two £eu 
milies have long known each other, and on ac- 
count of the intimacy, wish it to be more closely 
cemented by the union of their children. 
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The afitections of these children, it may not 
iinfirequently happen, are strong towards each 
other, as they have most probably been brought 
up in each other'^s society : if so, all will be 
nvdU enough in the alliance. But it may also 
be the case, and the case it often is, that 
no such affections are in existence ; — that 
the children care nothing about each other; 
haye other affections than towards one ano- 
-ther; — that they are thrust neck and shoul- 
ders before the altar, for no other reason, than 
4bat their respective parents were old friends. 
iNo appeal has been made to the hearty to the 
'tastes, the passions, affections, habits, disposi- 
tions, tempers of those who are to be rivetted 
to the society of each other. No, the alliance 
19 imperative ; and, therefore, attended with the 
certain chance of the parties wishing themselves 
separated before they have become man and 
wife four-and-twenty hours. Why then did not 
the children object ? Parents cannot shackle the 
Blind. Yes, but they can control the actions ; 
objections may be dangerous; the independence 
of the children may rest in their parents' hands. 
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Here is a picture of selfishneM aad tyranny ! 
a sacrifice by parents of the hapfnnesi^ of tiieir 
own flesh and blood, for the gratification of fhe 
prejudice of those who compel it ! Why, it is as 
bad as Agamemnon^s sacrifice of his dau^ter 
Iphigenia, if not worse ! 

Again, we see girls married because an ad- 
vantageous offer is made ; the gentleman is per- 
haps, on his part, violently in love ; or is in 
want of a person to preside in his establishment; 
one that he may be proud of— a handsome, ac- 
complished, young female: there is, we will 
suppose, the same disparity of inclinations, the 
same want of congeniality, of which notice has 
been already taken. It is not then to be sup- 
posed that their love can be mutual ; why then 
are they husband and wife ? 

But the sage matronly mother wisely reflects, 
that the prospect of independence, and the re- 
spectability of the connection, are too good to 
be rejected. " The connection may enable me," 
she will say, *^ to marry off my eight other 
daughters ; who knows ? Besides, when they 
have known each other a little, I am sure they 
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will be prodigious friends, — no attachment 
warmer.'" It puts me out of all patience to hear 
this ; *' when they Imve knovm each other r Hea^ 
vens ! are hearts to be instructed thus to beat 
f(Mr one another, when nature has not originally 
inclined them to do so ? Impossible ! Such an 
idea is base, such <»1culations on human affec- 
tions are degrading, and the experiment is an 
outrage on our nature. 

It sometimes happens, I will admit, that where 
there has been no sort of regard on the part of 
the wife, she has been insensibly led into liking 
flad honouring her husband: he may have 
shining talents, his constant study may be to 
please her: she will be ungrateful if she is in^ 
sensible to the last; and will have little good sense 
if indifferent to the first. All women, almost, are 
captivated by talent ; especially those for whose 
pleasure, in particular, its possessor may exert 
it Nothing can be more delightful to them, 
because nothing can be more flattering; and 
flattery is the key to all hearts. 

Want of handsome person, or even of good 
looks, is for the most part forgotten ; willingly 

L 
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pardoned, in the man of talent. The eye of 
woman does no^ Tequire to be dajsaled, aa wdl 
aa her mind; (I apeak of geneial inatanoea.) 
The -same cannot be said with re^eet to Tirtu** 
ous qualities. In so much higbor esteem does 
hiuDan.Taniiy. hold talent, than virtue. 
- .Goodrlooks, oombtned with vapid i n tell e ct, 
will win. few women, unless they are equally 
vapid with the object of their admiration. 

I will i^;ain admit that instances, and many 
too, .m%ht be adduced, of a flmtrimonial alliance 
taming out satiflfnctorily, where there lias been 
ofiginally no affection on one tide of the parties 
-^(on that of the wife ;) yet the constant . assi- 
duity and attention of her husband haa won 
him the regard and fidelity of his partner. But 
the^ experiment may be a dangerous one; espe- 
didly in the case of a capricious woman; or of 
one who is apt to admire the condition of others 
in preference to her own* If such an alliance 
i/o«f. happen to turn out well, it re^emUes a 
prize in a lottery, where the blanks have an 
overvhahning preponderance. 
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Rarely doe&it h^ipeD that where s man mer- 
ries far money merely, and for no pleasing qua- 
lities of either person or mind that he makes 
a good fausbaad. He is too frequently neg- 
lectfiil, and oftea a most sordid and ungrateful 
ruffian. On the other hand, it is frequently the 
ease tibat he behaves wiUi the utmost attention, 
and diows himself sensible of the advantages he 
has gained ; but any feeling of We mtist be 
out of the question. 

-In fact, it is my umTcnEd doetrioe^ that where 
tiien is no sympathy th«% ou^t to be no 
i^ianee ; that is, there ought not to be, (accord- 
ing to my view of the case,) any chance incurred 
of a life of unbappiness, regret, and. perhaps 
(Ushtmour, mutually brought upon each othei 
|>y twj>.b«mwi beings, who have enough of 
ivorldlyiniaery.inthear.fflngle condition. It may 
b« suggested,. that this cule, if it were acted upon, 
irould t«ul to.die smpenaon of the greater por. 
don, <H- perhaps of all matrimonial connections. 
That I. should be sorry for, indeed ; but never- 
tbfilaw.J must noaain fixed ia my opinions. 
- I- a 
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Polideal economists, in these times of over- 
whelming population, would not, I dare say, hare 
any objection to see it partially enforced. 

Disparity of years is invariably a source of 
all the unhappy results which I have attached 
to badly assorted marriages. 

Here the blame, for the most part, fells on 
the men. Old fellows will be fools enough to 
marry young wives, whose pasrions they can 
never gratify, with whose time of life they can 
never sympathize. They wed children, in com- 
parison with themselves, whose levity, whose 
gaiety, but little accords with their own gravity 
and sluggishness. 

If the poor girl is inclined to be ever so 
obedient — acquiescent, I will say, — to her old 
lord, — ^in fact, to like him as well as she can ; 
yet this feeling stands a fair chance of being 
weakened, when she perceives that the alliance 
in which she is united is reflected on with ridi- 
cule or compassion. 

Unless she has a good deal of philosophy, 
which it is difficidt for a young female to main- 
tain against the taunts of a whole world, she 
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will most likely become sensible of dislike and 
disgust for her husband, and if she feels this, 
it is impossible that she should not also evince 
it. In proportion as her dislike increases, s6 
does the jealousy, suspicion, and tyranny of her 
old partner. This must render her unhappy, 
it mat/ render her unfaithful : assuredly the 
first ; and if the last, her infidelity will not be 
any additional cause for her unhappiness, though 
this is repugnant to the idea of religion. 

Why would it not ? why would it rather be 
a source of triumph to her, — though, indeed, a 
guilty one P Because, she shows the world that 
she has spumed — the constraint under which she 
has hitherto laboured ; that she has vindicated 
the cause of youth, and the spirit of her sex. 
{t was a degradation to her, she reflects, to go 
about with an old dotard, to he laughed at ; 
or if compas^oned, — yet, as has been before ob- 
served, the pity is as galling as the ridicule. 
The cause of either the one or the other was the 
same, and both are equally mortifying. 

The husband is, meanwhile, not pitied at all 
for the infidelity of his spouse ; every body lo 
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upon his misfoituiie as what he deservesi ^tad 
what he might have expeeted. From the oio* 
ment of his marriage, he is ooasideced as haviiy 
bought a pretty bauble, that could be of no use 
to him ; and both are so badgered and bullied, 
— the husband so envied and animadverted 
upon, — ^the wife so coveted and con^wssioned-^ 
that they are nearly driven out fof their senses 
before the honey-onoon has elapsed* 

This situation affords a grievous trial to nay 
girl ; if she can support the first shock of cen« 
siure, buffet the first reflections of the world; 
show herself superior to its impertinaice, in- 
different to its opinion; she will soon establish 
for herself a triumph far more enviable than 
that which we have above witnessed her as 
possesinng. If the worlds in the one insUmoe, is 
willing to excuse her, it will in this, adore and 
extol both herself and her sex. 

No triumph is comparable to a virtuous one: 
not unfrequently, however, has the result beeU) 
that the old husband wears a head dress of 
horns ; and if he does, his horns will be long 
enough, and strong enough too, to bear aU 
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\h&t can-be huog upon them; tbat is to 8ay« 
he need no^ distress Mmself much on the score 
of his didionour, but may cdnsole hhnsdf ^th 
eondderhig, as the rest of the world does^ that 
he might have foreseen the consequences of his 
temerity. In fact, he will do well to put a ^ood 
face upon the matter, wear his horns beoomingi- 
ly, and reconcile himself to his condition. 

With all these instances of iU-consorted id- 
Uances. before one;' and the numerous woes 
respedlively dttend&itt :on themi a man lose^ 
sight' of that happy picture of conjugal felicity, 
which has some HMe time ago been contem- 
plated. Men are so apt to -look al the dark 
side of things, that they soon forget the plea^ 
surabte and more encottragiikg pi>ttioli of the 
picture. It requires not, on a cdnsideration of 
the whole, amy hesitation in declaring, dmt a 
wife to one's mind is a great and rare prize. 
To find all the congeniality a man would wish 
for, is almost to be' despaired of; a^nd even 
Should any one b^ so fortiii^te as to obtain it, 
yet, unless he is tolerably affluent^ the distress 
which a family and its e^fpenses, with all the 
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Mlf-dtnial itftaidaat on tbent^ will ooeaaon UbIV 
mtiftt be the cause of Utter dissadsfiictioiL It 
naj be the case, that a man will be diflBatisfied 
with bia wife, and^ in his impatienee, blame kt^ 
as the cause of his distresses : if he is just, he 
will Uame himself alona Somewhere or other 
the blame must fall, because the cause <if regret 
and reproach still exists, and still must be Xti- 
mented : j^osophy repels this idea ; bat phi- 
losophy is not exercised till the wpanU are ex^ 
hausted by a strong gust of fretfulness. Dimn^ 
this it isy that reproaches are rented, and regrets 
uttered ; and in justice, it must be said, that 
they are indulged in by the husband, generally, 
at his own expense. 

I could, if I pleased, give a no very enviable 
description <^ a large family, reared under the 
disadvantage of small means ; but that I should 
perhaps be casting daggers into ihe souls of 
many, if I did. 

Nay let me, morose old fellow as I am, rather 
pour balm into their wounded bosoms, by the 
assurance that very numerous are the instances 
of a large family, (I allude to the male part of 
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ik) MDg a.btemng to the poreBts, raiaiiig tbem 
m the wgrid^ brii^*ing them distifictuiii and 
nffluenpe. Such children, however, as tbesef 
must be a little less £Eustidious, and somewhat 
more perse^ermg than was the case with the 
sgpi oi'my pacests. They must be better edit- 
eated't aiid they must have less to oomplam of,- 
both in nature, and the early discipline in whkh 
that naliiire was trained. 

It is now time L should summon the reader 
to set out with me on my matrimonial eoni- 
misnon* Young as I wis, I was soberly and 
steadily inclined. Disapation had long ago 
lost its charm for me. Had it really ever any 
charm for me P I am inclined to doubt it. It 
was embraced as a refuge from the goadings of 
^sappcantment, at one period, imd originally 
f^NC the gratification of boyish vanity, and when 
incentives- to reward were suspended. 

But I must no longer delay: a sufficient pre- 
lude ha^ been performed to the 4raTBd, in; which 
piy pfociastinating conduct will be displayed*: 
ttiQ msin caiuse of my being what I am, at! old 
badMor. The rehietance with which I have 
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Approached my sobjeot, comiot MivljF Iomp^ es- 
caped notice; from whence itmay be augaiedv 
that the chmce of a wife wai yiewed by- me as a 
•ouTce of the greatest aoidety, incertitttde, im* 
tation, and difficuky* 

I made a pilgrimage round the conntry^ to 
many places; I entered various obcles of so- 
ciety ; I saw many females of diflcr^it eond^ 
tionS) degrees of rank, of beauty, of intdlecty 
and of age. I had no less dioice affimled me, 
than I had difficulty in fixing it. Ever fas« 
tidious, how was I to be pleased ?- how were 
my tastes to be exactly suited, or my expec* 
tations answered;? how was I to obtain all 
the congeniality my exquinte sensibility re* 
quired ? 

My darling Ellen had- indeed the seeds of 
all that I wanted. in a partner: there was mu* 
tual love to make us happy ; and as for the 
vest, I could have moulded her, so you^g as 
she was when I last saw her, into exaody the 
woman I could have idolized. In my early 
prospects of an alliance with her, this was. one 
to which I fondly looked forwards Twice had 
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I been* disappointed with f ^gard to the 'pa». 
sessicm of ber. Of cdurM^-if it bad bee&' p06* 
sible, I should ' have eBdeavdtmd to odHscde 
mysdf for my previous didappohftrnfentd)' by 
now addressing myself to' thiit happy object. 
But again was this rendered impbsaMe. I 
will not now dwdl uponi tbe'reasonfr:; it is suf- 
fident to: say^ that if T Was' to look fora wifi^, 
she must be sought fbr in- the person 'of some 
other than- Ellen.* When the was si^tcbed 
from me, wh^e wa9> I to hope for anotfaer'tfattt 
could indetiin^ me^'for her loss? I was now 
too old to think H' looking out for another 
quitch yoxxng girl, to train up for a wifc^ ; where 
was I to find one ready trained to my liking? 
or one in whom my recollections revived all 
that I had loved in Ellen, both mental and 

personal? No where. One had. false deli- 

• 

cacy, another had no delicacy at all, or too 
much. One possessed very considerable men- 
tal endowments, but nothing of personal beauty 
to set them off. Another had much beauty, 

•Chap. 1. B. ?. '* Di8appointm.ent8 in Love.'* 
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but no mind. One had a graceful form, but 
a less agreeable countenance. Another had a 
pleasing countenance, but not so good a figure. 
The voice of one was scarcely melodious enough: 
it was either above or below the proper femi- 
nine pitch ; it was too shrill, too thick, too deep, 
or too loud. Again, if the voice was pleasing, 
the manner of speaking was perhaps bad. One 
had not so small a foot as I could have wished, 
or did not put it on the ground flatly enough 
to please me. In fact, out of all that I saw, 
there were very few of those to whom it was 
hi my power to have wedded myself, that ap- 
peared to me likely to make desirable partners 
for Ufe. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A CHAPTER OF PROCRASTlTfATION. 

To give a separate description of every bdle 
I made acquaintance with, would carry me far 
beyond the limits proposed to myself in this 
narnttive ; I should, besides, be compiling a 
mass of tedious repetition ; for all the fair crea* 
tures belonging respectively to a particular 
rank, would, comparatively speaking, possess 
but minute shades of difference between each 
other. The distinction must be drawn, then^ 
between opposite ranks. I shall, therefore, 
make a description of one serve as a speci- 
men for all, in their several degrees. The 
figures will thus stand out more strikingly 
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from my canvas, as the difference of their 
features is more strongly marked, and their 
character more contrasted. — As a pretty w6- 
man is always an agreeable object to me, in 
whatever sphere of life she may chance to 
move, I shall, for the sake of all the variety 
possible, and from a wish to embrace a me- 
morial of every degree of the s6x, give portraits 
of both the highest and lowest. 

It is not to I be supposed that every woman 
I saw or came near, was viewed by me with 
an intention of making her my wife, anylhore 
than one thinks of becoming a purchase of 
every pretty toy that catches the eye in walk* 
ing through a' bazaar. The principle^ to be 
sure, of my expedition was such as I have ex<- 
plained it to be ; the result is self-evident. 

These wanderings, if they did not. acoom* 
plish their object, yiet afforded me very cxm* 
nderable pleasure* They were partly on foot, 
partly on horseback* At night, some hospi-- 
taUe mansion affi:>rded me a shelter ; not in- 
frequently that of a family with which I was 
acqu^nted, or had previously met And then. 
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if the ]^ui^fiiii9ti!C8s of the boitse pleased 
or waa pretty, I was in love with her for the 
tiiiie, 9iid. until some prettier os more agvee*- 
idble pbject engaged my attention. The bludiefl 
with' whidb sho^ reoeiyed the young straiten 
and the 'OBgai^g little attentions -she showed 
h4m» always had their due ' effieot upon hit 
heartt 

At times^ when suddenly benighted^ I uaed 
to take up my abode in a cottage^ and then 
was I BO lesa interested with the neat, pretty 
smiling lass that placed the brown jngiof milk 
and the ooarse loaf on the oaken table before 
me* 

In the fields, my heart throbbed with plea^ 
siure at the sounds of: laughing cherry-cheeked 
village maidens, : during die jocund fieaaon of 
harvest: in the.town^ (for I always used to 
take care to, be in the way on any festive occa- 
sions) an impression was equally made on it by 
the modest grou{«/ clad in pibk and white, 
which the county used to: send to decorate its 
balls, 

I sometimes uaed > to i betray- the plan of my 
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jodrneyin^, and its object, to tny partner t find 
it scarcely ever happened that half aii hour was' 
strffered to elapse before my secret bad- found 
Its wiay all through the ball-room. It was 
amufling to me to see the matronly ladies brudi 
near me, or pace up and down the room behind 
me, between the intervals of dancing, with their 
daughter or daughters at their side.- It was 
no less aniusing to witness the looks^ of the 
young ones : the smirk of the less reserved atid 
modest ; the quiet regard of the more reser^cfd 
and better behaved, — which, nevertheless, spoke 
just as much as the giggle of the others. The 
lip of one would insensibly quiver, the eye 
twinkle, the blush just arise. It used to deBght 
me to see all this pretty confusion. What 
agreeable moments of vanity used I to indulge 
in on these occasions ! How I used to laugh 
by myself on my retreat at the conclunon of 
the gaieties. 

I' used regularly to Aiake ten or twelve fancy 
I was in love with them: I handed all witti 
equal politeness to their carriages ; I adjusted 
the shawls* of each with ' equal assiduity; and 



iHsbed them all a good nigbt witbi eqmd kind- 
Bf«0. . I( W9i» but fur'; I bad ffizted wHb tbem 
al)' whb equal appearfince of satisfaction, yoiMPig 
or not young, bandaome or otherwise. I recol* 
Isct once dancing, on the same nigbt, with a girl 
of fifteen, and a dowager — I mean a spinster — 
of .fifty,, who chose to cbnce whenever she wa» 
within reach of a ball ; I suppose from a lauda^. 
ble wish to vindicate the cause of her maiden 
o<mdition, of which she was unwilling to com^ 
prcHaiise the sprightly character, although it had 
now some time forfeited its claim to inspiration; 
She ogled me like a satyr, and tumbled about 
me with a vehemence scarcely less boisterous 
than the fiounderings of a grampus.. What eu 
contrast did the innocent smile, fair complexion, 
and sweet countenance of tbe one, afibrd to the 
o^qiie hues, elongated mouth, and distortion 
4if feature, of the other. The face of the one 

« 

was that of an angel— of the other, that of — ^a 
mask. The reader perhi^s antidpated a harsh- 
er antitbesis. 

Whetbfr I created any jealousy amcingst 
Hiy numerous partners, I do not know : I e 
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not vain enough to think so : I did not 
vour to make myself more agreeable to one tiuai 
another* None could fed that more attention 
had been paid to herself than to all the rest* 
They must have been all either pleaaed or dis* 
pleased : I hope the former : at leeat they did 
not show any displeasure. 

The n^ct morning I again set off. To Im- 
ger on the so^ie of the festivities when they 
were passed, and when those who gave a diaxn 
to them were gone, was a waste of time. By 
three o'clock at latest, on the succeeding mon»- 
' ing, my partners had almost all taken thdr 
flight in different directions, to their respective 
habitations in the county. With their depart 
ture, all serious result of the jHrecedii^ evei^ 
ing'^8 flirtations was cut Akoti. Thus I was 
unable to arrive an inch nearer the goal te 
which I was marching : like the old woman, an 
Terence, I moved, indeed, but did not gain 
ground. 

Sometimes it happened that I fell into an un- 
ordinarily long conversation with a lady^ iHiose 
daughte^h^ led back from the ootiUiDn, or 
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mmoety or oountiy-dfttiee, ih ^hich wcf had 
been pnrtn&rn. And as she was ^te to make 
herself acqcudnted with' my design before the 
Gonyersation was over, it generally terminated 
with a/request^ "That if I chanced to come 
into their neighbourhood, I would just take her 

house' in ray way. Mr. would be d6. 

lighted to see < me; and they could, no doubt, 
tell me somethhig flixmt my ronte^ and din^t 
me to such objects of cariosity as were within 
raach.'^ 

These invitations' I imiformly accepted^ 
and haying thus far given a general <sketch of 
my roamings, I shall proceed to isuch agreeable 
pardculars, as the cottage, the castle, the man- 
sion^ or the shed afforded me. 

1 had been a friend of Lord , at 

school ; and he had, since that' period, often 
asked me to come and see him in the country. 
I, therefore, took the opportunity of calling on 
him in my way to , 

He had three most elegant and beautiful 
sistenu It was difficult to say, which of them 
had the most distingui^ed air, the greater 
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grace^ or the most bewitdiiiig beauty. My 
heart sustained a painful stn^le betweea the 
three; and the more so, because the emotion 
was secret and suppressed. 

I think they liked me, independratly of any 
partiality for their brother^s friend ; (in which 
particular, girls are very whimsical,) a«d 
seemed pleased with the impression which 
they were aware they had all made on me. But 
my loving these girls, that is, entertiuning an 
attachment for one of them with any serious 
views, was desperate in my case. I had no 
wealth or title to confer ; the boast of a good 
old family was the only one I possessi^. 
This, perhaps, might have su£Sced, had the 
length of my purse been able to keep in 
countenance that of my pedigree: but such 
was not the case. If circumstances had been 
otherwise, I am certain I could have made 
an alliance in this quarter ; and the disappoint- 
ment in the wish I had often cherished, of 
forming an alliance of distinction, was severe. 
I always considered it a sin and a cruelty 
to marry, without the adequate means of ren- 
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deMng otie*^ wtfe liappy, as far as woridljr 
enjoyments extezM}. I did not thmk, the women, 
oh'tfv^r pdrty so scrupulous. In nine instances 
out of ten, I found that they were glad to get 
married at all events. 

THis odious inadequacy of means prevent- 
tdl my marrying in many repeated instances; 
Wherever, in fact, I should have been aiixious 
tb'have formed a connection. In those in- 
stances, where I had not the same ambition, 
it happened on the contrary, that my means 
were sufficient ; for what may be even a hand- 
some support in some alliances, is nothing in 
those of a higher order. Such was the con- 
tfi^ildictibn of circumstances by "which I was 
harassed. 

' One of the invitations of which I was some 
fitfle time' ago speaking, was given m6 by the 
lady of a wealthy influential " knight of a 
shife;^ To have sought a wife from amongst 

* the daughters of Mrs. M -, was attended 

with the same difficulties which I have just had 

clBktise to regret. 

They were four in number, beautiful, de- 
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gant, well-educated girls ; though I do not 
think quite in such good taste^aft those I hud 
last quitted ; nor so distinguished in a|3pearanoe» 
on account of their not being so talL 

Their rank and my own would, just haiva 
suited; but my purse could only measure a 
poor barley-corn where theirs could produce an 
dL And when thmr .prudent mamma had 
discovered this, she began to grow fidgetty; 
and saw . me quit the house with smiles that 
E^ke a very diffenmt meaning, to those with 
whidi my entrance into, it had been .greeted. 
She looked for an alliance that, should add to 
the importance of.her fandly ; if not by means 
of wealthy by that of dignity ; and she was 
very right. 

How then was I to get married? where I 
waa able to do so, my inclination was want- 
ing, or my resolution was unfixed. Was I to 
link myself with a rich and vulgar, or an old 
woman,: as the only hope of making up for the 
deficiency of my purse ? This I did not want. 
Riches, I cared not for; except with the view of 
my compasong a desirable marriage. 
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IVmsLB endent, tliitt rich-girU of good edu- 
catioiii. wkh eharms and acoooipIisbiDents, or 
without !^the first and vcay little of the last, 
looked oqt with tbe.reasonable hope of elevating 
tlMJr sphere* 

Jn fact, il was in a mi dilemma. 
The next house which I entered was that of 
a regular country squire, or country gentleman, 
aa it.is more eonunQnly. called now: Mr. E., 
ope. whose occupations of farming and field- 
sporty ;iBngaged. bis undivided attention. It is 
needless .to observe, tl^t his jjavighters^ bad seen 
less of Ae. world .thgja tho$^ of Mrs. M— > — . 
Tfaejce was . a, want ;of that air. which I always 
looked forJn girk; and y»rbich, at half a glance, 
I discovered to :beiwanting5 if it were so. 

uln some .y^ryjrar^ instances have I seen this 
§ir. JO fully s^upplied by nature^ a^d so happily 
aupported by the i£Utention pf an elegantruiinded 
mother, .that ^rls, who have, been almost ex- 
olusively: brought up in the country, have pos- 
ses^ it nearly as much as if they had attended 
the • ^* Dwwing-rooms^ from the period they 
Quitted their nursery. 
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If these Misses E. had boasted the xiches of 
Crcesus, and would have laid them at my feet, 
I would not have married one of them. If I 
had done so, I should hare lived in a peq)etual 
state of stifled disgust and secret indignation. 
To have shown my dissatisfaction is a thing 
which I may hope I should have been too well 
bred to have done. 

I detest dowdyism. I abhor the perkish, 
trumpery, insignificant manner which a school 
gives. To say the best of the manner acquired 
under a school discipline, it is, for the most 
part, flippancy, pertness, vulgarity, or insipi- 
dity. Which of these four results is most likely 
to be incurred, depends on the natural grain 
and disposition of the girl. Bad taste must be 
acquired under any circumstances, and this 
alone spoils all; it infects every movement, 
every word, every action ; its image is stamped 
alike on air, on dress, on carriage ; it is enter- 
tained in thought no less than in deed : it even 
communicates itself to the immediate sphere, in 
which the person to whom it clings may belong; 
it moves in her train ; it hovers over the very 



.walls of the house; uuipiiing images of cbw- 
dyUm or pertness; or rather let ms say, the 
thojase may be respectable enough, the walls ve^ 
^nerable« but the association that attaches to 
them changes their appearance, and causes 
eveacy object belonging to them to be viewed 
^ith repugnance. 

I spoke a moment ago of girls who, though 
they have had few advantages of mingling in 
society, yet by the gift of nature, and proper 
^management at home, are not the less elegant 
and distinguished in their appearance. In such 
instances as these, I cannot help expressing the 
.delight I used to feel in witnessing the inspiring 
air of native, and comparatively unassisted 
grace. I admired it in proportion to the dis- 
advantages, over which it had shown itself su- 
perior. On the other hand it doubly distressed 
me to see, that where all advantages of birth, 
station, and education were combined, yet dow- 
dyism and mawkishness would be still domi- 
neering. 

It happened that I caught a violent cold by 
imprudence in staying out all night. The wea- 

M 
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ther was so dreadfully hot that I eould not bear 
the confinement of any walls. My lungs, too, 
were affected with inflammation ; I was so sud- 
denly indisposed, that in the very first house to 
which I came, I sought an asylum. The ac- 
quaintance I made here, is, perhaps, the most 
pleasurable to' my recollections of any that I fell 
into, throughout the whole course of my ram- 
blings. The house was a good-sized cottage, 
built in the Elizabethan style. I remember it 
well : its gable ends, and sober grey coloured 
stone front, partially covered with ivy, clematis, 
and china loses. It was inhabited by a re- 
spectable widow and her daughter. Mrs, H 

was very much of a gentlewoman in her no- 
tions, though she did not merit the appellation 
of ladylike, ^e saw nothing of the world ; her 
life was passed in the country, and in seclusion ; 
yet she was by no means what is meant by the 
term oountryfied. Her manners were perfectly 
ample, her address plain, not very engaging, 
certainly not repelling ; not in the least formal. 
Her daughter had much more pretension to the 
diaracter of ladylike ; she was far superior to 
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the school-bred progeny of the country squire^ 
whom I had just quitted. She had been brought 
up entirely at home, and by her mother, upon 
whom she reflected great credit ; much more than 
she would have done had she been of a less na- 
turally elegant mind. This beamed through her 
coimtenance, and displayed itself in her actions, 
in her movements, her carriage, her step. As she 
had seen nothing of the world, she could not 
pretend to any air of fashion : of this she was 
aware, and showed that she was so, by never 
assuming to yenture on a r^on prohibited to 
her. By so doing she maintained her native 
grace in all its dignity ; and one never felt the 
want of fashion, consequently one scarcely per- 
ceived the absence of it ; certainly not on first 
seeing her, nor until the eyes had rested on her 
for a short time; so much was one struck with 
the appearance of distinction that was natural 
to her. To persons who have no eye for the 
finish of fashion, the want of it in Laura H. 
could not have been perceived at all. There was 
cheerfulness, too, mingled with her dignity ; it 
was like the bloom of health, which sets off 

M 2 
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beauty of feature; or like that beauty which 
set off her own grace. In fact, she was a girl 
that would have graced the very highest circles 
with but a little training. She possessed as 
many accomplishments as virtues. To take the 
example of one from each of these qualities — 
of her musical proficiency from the first, and 
her benevolence of heart from the last. I sig- 
nalize these particularly from amongst the rest, 
because I felt their effects most sensibly ; and 
to them was I much indebted for my recovery. 
The kindness of Miss H priginally ad- 
mitted me under her roof — her mother happening 
to be out walking in the garden, at the time I 
made my application. She saw by my address 
and bearing that I was a gentleman ; by my 
* looks she perceived I was excessively ill. Af- 
ter making ipe sit down, she went to communicate 
my history to her mother. A room was shortly 

prepared for me by Mrs. H , who had now 

come in, on the summons of her daughter ; and 
medical attendance was provided me. My crisis 

of danger being over, Mrs. H conducted the 

care of my convalescence. Her hand adminift- 
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tered my medicines to me, her daughter's some- 
times assisted in raising my head to the cup 
vrhich her mother presented to my lip. 

The satisfaction I felt one day at the sounds 
of a harp, made me inquire to whom I was 

indebted for it. Mrs. H informed me that 

it was her daughter whom I heard. From this 
day, thai benevolent girl never failed to play 
and sing for my recreation whenever I wished 
it, every successive morning and evening of my 
convalescence. I declare, to speak without any 
affectation, my gratitude towards her was as 
strong as my admiration for her. 

I spoke of her beauty not long ago : in 
truth she appeared to me more beautiful than 
in reality she was. Her face had rather too 
decided a character about it; it possessed a 
masculine feature, which I am not fond of in 
the feminine face. Her features bespoke less of 
softness and gentleness, than her manners dis- 
played. Still she was handsome — a little above 
the middle size, but not exactly tall. Her eyes 
were black, her hair was black, her eyebrows 
thin and arched, her lips a little pouting, her 
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nose high and aquiline, her cheeks dimjded, 
her chin small and finely rounded oflp, the contour 
of her face oval, her complexion pole. She 
had a beautiful white throat. I shall be ex- 
cused, I ^m sure, for saying that the glimpse I 
caught of her through the door, as I lay on my 
nek couch, while she was singing, was enjoyed 
by me with no common transport * The sweet 
tones of her voice thrilled through my very 
soul, and every vibration of the chord of her 
harp struck upon my heart, and tuned it to 
the harmony of love. 

I grew better and better: it was time I 
should proceed on my way; it was no easy 
task to prevail on myself to quit the presence of 

Laura H . I can assure my readers, I was 

thinking seriously of putting the fatal proposal 
to her. But then, I thought that if I did, the 
pleasant journey which I had set out on, would 
be cut short before half of its enjoyments had 
been tasted. Or, I fancied, I was too precipi- 
tate ; so the proposal was put off. 

The only testimony I made of my passion 
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was by my looks, and that of kissing her hand, 
with some little emotion, at my departure. 

This musical convalescence of mine, was a 
rare specimen of earthly delight. The languid 
state of body and mind being, on such occa- 
sions, sensible only of external impressions, and 
doubly so in proportion as it is more and more 
helpless, — those which I received, so touch- 
ing as they were, and melodious, and the author 
of them so lovely, may be conceived as truly 
delightful. I used to dream, after experiencing 
them, of the music of the angels ; and Laura's 
form and face always appeared prominently 
radiant in the celestial choir. The dream some- 
times visits me even now ; but so faintly and 
feebly that it is not the enchanting vision it 
used to be. 

The next house into which I introduced my- 
self was that of a country-clergyman ; he had 
two daughters. Two pretty specimens of ru- 
ral content, nmplicity, and cheerfulness, testi- 
fied by laughing, ruddy countenances. 

The eldest had light hair, light blue eyes. 
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a pretty little mouth, and lips and nose, k la 
Roxalane, which is to me vastly pretty. 

The younger sister, Fanny, had not such 
nicely-finished features as the other : they were 
rounder and flatter. Still, she was a pretty 
innocent-looking creature. Her innocent look, 
and little unobtrusive pug-nose, amused me. 
They were the most complete children, for their 
age. I ever saw in my life. Jessy, the eldest, 
was a little past seventeen ; the youngest was 
just sixteen. Their chief employment, when 
the weather was fine, was that of picking violets 
and primroses along the hedgerows, and in the 
copses about the parsonage house, and in the 
evening arranging them into posies and nose- 
gays, for the purpose of distributing them 
through the different rooms of the house. 

When it rained, they worked, and played on 
a vile jingling piano-forte, alternately. They 
did not appear to me to read at all : I fancy 
they would scarcely have had energy enough 
to attack a romance of three volumes. Yet 
they talked a good deal of such simple matters 
as they understood. 
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Their mother and father both, were peace- 
able, easy, good-sort of creatures, and saw no- 
thing whatever wanting in their children. 

It was sufficient for the mother that she had 
instructed her daughters in the common useful 
household occupations, and imbued their minds 
with the ordinary domestic virtues ; and that 
what they had been taught they retained. For 
the father, it was sufficient that they professed 
the doctrine which he preached, could say their 
catechisms, and appeared fresh, clean and neat, 
in their pew under the reacling-desk on Sun- 
day. 

Such parents were exactly calculated to form 
such children, and no better. The character 
of the parents, especially of the mother, mainly 
decides that of the children. The air of inno- 
cence and simplicity that reigned round this quiet 
little abode, might be interesting to a philoso- 
phical mind ; but to the adulterated taste of the 
world, it cannot be otherwise than contemptible. 
If it were possible that I could have put up 
with either Jessy or Fanny, as a mate, it would 
have been, because with either I could have 

M 5 
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done just what I pleased. But then I fear, that 
the ml would have been too weak to have made 
it worth while to bestow all the cultivation I 
should have wished, to give it. The numerous 
new ideas of things and society, which must 
indispensably have been ingrafted on their poor 
unsophisticated minds, would have overwhelmed 
them ; yet this attempt must have been under- 
taken, to make them ccnnprehend the most 
casual remarks relative to any class of sulgects 
higher than that of a daiiy, a green-lane, a 
village fair, or a sermon. 

I considered, on quitting these innocents, that 
if they were not selected by Heaven as fit sub- 
jects for eternal bliss, I could not imagine what 
spirits would be ; and the conclusion I drew 
from thence was, that there would be no chance 
of salvation for any body. 

A fine buxom rosy-faced girl, at the inn 
at which I slept, the daughter of the land- 
lord, took a liking to me. This partiality it 
was assuredly imposnble to resist, and I he- 
sitated not to show myself sensible of it We 
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played such innocent pranks as consisted in what 
old ballads and plays call ^^bussbg;^ these 
frolics being conducted during a jovial tite-JU^te 
over cakes and milk-punch. Both her father and 
mother were away from home, and her sister 
was gone out, as she informed me, 1o walk with 
" Young Mister Gullins, of the Pig and Tea* 
pot,'' or " Cod's Head and Copper Candlestick," 
or some other such incongruously purporting 
specimen of sign-painting. 

I had worked myself into a humour of bois* 
terous merriment, and I determined to give a 
full scope to it. My sensibility was for the 
time forgotten, my fastidiousnesis laid aside; 
nay, I was pleased with myself for my conde* 
scension ; and whenever a man's vanity is at aU 
flattered, he is ever delighted. 

In a di£Perent mood, I should have been 
shocked at myself for such extravagance ; and 
I will acknowledge that I feel rather shy in 
unfolding this portion of my confessions. It 
will not be demanded of me, I should hope, to 
declare all the nonsense that I uttered ip this 
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conducted in Monmouthshire, near the banks 
of the Wye, often brings to my mind many 
pretty and picturesque ideas. It lialf inclined 
me to turn shepherd ; content myself with my 
scrip and bottle of curds and whey, or butter- 
milk, and follow my flocks. My fortune, for a 
pastoral condition, was ample ; Phillif, (I call 
her so for want of her proper name), myself, 
and all our flock of children and sheep, would 
be well sustained and provided for. All this 
formed a most soothing idea for me, as I sat at 
the door of the little rustic cottage, which she 
and her old mother tenanted. The Arcadian 
dreams it suggested were very tranquillizing 
and agreeable. 

FhiUis was a lovely rustic ; a brunette ; when 
she smiled she showed brilliantly white teeth ; 
these were contrasted by bright black hair, 
dark blue eyes, and Jong dark eye-lashes ; nor 
did the taste of any lips ever seem more deli- 
cious to me than that of hers. 

The perpetual restlessness that carried me, 
with the giddiness of a butterfly, from one end 
of the country to the other, tended every day 
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to confirm my indedsicHi more and more, until 
it at length became a habit. The chance of 
any determinate resolution, as to marriage, grew 
fainter and fainter, till at length it might well 
be despaired of; and the idea of matrimony 
now would be preposterous. 

With all the vile habits, which from various 
unamiable or unfortunate causes I have con- 
tracted, where, I should be glad to know, is 
the woman to be found who would sacrifice her 
comfort and happiness to a union with so dis- 
agreeable and wretched an animal as myself? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FEW REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
PRECEDING CHAPTER. 

If a philosopher, essayist, or professed au- 
thor had treated the subject upon which I have 
just been occupied, he would most probably 
have divided it into four formal heads. Those 
of his first division would exhibit the extremes 
of ignorance and erudition, in which the vil- 
lage maiden and the ^^ blue^ would be placed 
in outrageous opposition to one another. Those 
of his second division would consist again 
of the extremes of lowliness and fashion. The 
intermediate degrees, both of conditions and 
endowments, would be in all likelihood passed 
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over, these exalted spirits not being in general 
willing to dwell on any other than the most 
striking features of a subject. To such lofty 
formalities the writer of this humble work does 
not pretend to aspire ; at the same time he has 
no doubt, that had he used a little formality, 
it would have been pardoned, when that which 
characterizes the writer^s age should be taken 
into consideration. A few general reflections 
relative to these extremes, he mav be allowed to 
make ; in doing which, he begs leave to return 
to the narrative in his own proper person. 



It may appear rather paradoxical, — ^but I 
always found that it required as much address 
to converse with a humble untutored female, as 
with one of the society of blue-stockings ; for a 
very good reason, in-as-much as one will not 
help you to launch into a conversation; the 
other can not. As most women in all ranks 
have a good deal of intelligence, if a man 
understands giving them a clue to the display 
of it, the passive simplicity of even a dairy maid 
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may be warmed into something like energy ; — 
she may be enticed into talking interestingly in 
her way, if her humble notions are flattered, 
and her little natural vanities kindly humoured. 

A ** blue^' may be rendered interesting, if one 
knows how to manage her. All the ladies be- 
longing to this denomination, with whom I have 
ever chanced to be acquainted, have been of the 
most inveterate and severe description ; enjoy- 
ing the timidity of those who seemed alarmed 
at encountering them, and leaving to them the 
entire effort of forming a conversation. A spark 
or two of humour is irresistible in setting fire 
to the train of conversation : should this fail, 
the " blue'' must be beat at her own weapons, 
and pedantry must stalk forth in its heavy 
armour to overwhelm her. In these remarks, 
I speak solely from personal experience, and 
hope sincerely that my readers have fallen in 
with " blue ladies" of a more relenting and 
acquiescent character, than it has been my lot 
to encounter. 

An engaging lovely female is, as I have 
Mid, an object of interest to me, in whatever 
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Station of life she may be. But still, I must 
confess, that beauty always receives a great ad- 
ditional lustre in my eyes from rank ; ay, I will 
allow, that I should be weak enough to find 
a girl of ordinary beauty, but of rank, hand- 
somer than a humble maiden, whose beauty 
had ten times a higher pretension. 

Beauty, after all, unless it is very striking 
and splendid, derives much asdstance from 
dress; the adaptation of attire to the setting 
off of the features and figure, is what the poor 
villager cannot know. Her simplicity may be 
inttresting^ but the grace, elegance, and dignity, 
that fashion sometimes lends, are possessed of 
positive enchantment. Fashion, however, can- 
not impart these to all : if she does, Nature 
must still be bounteous in her assistance ; but 
if she be wanting, fashion will lavish her efforts 
in vain — at least, to please me. I do not pre^ 
tend to speak for any one but myself. 

If I had written a description of the adven- 
tures above set forth, at the time I was engaged 
in them, the more glowing language of youth, 
I doubt not, would have done greater justice 
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to the subject. But, alas! all this wannth 
could not be expected from the poor old un« 
happy creature, which I now am — ^as peevish 
with misfortune as I am frosty with age. Yet 
I have roused my energies to describe my story 
as warmly as I could. Even in youth, (so 
soured had I been by various untoward causes,) 
it might have been tinctured with a spirit of 
moroseness ; but the tone of it must have been 
gayer on the whole ; for the animal spirits in 
youth will rise, and dispel the clouds of heavi- 
ness as they occasionally blacken. 

The envy, as an old man, that I feel for the 
power of enjoyment I possessed as a young 
one, renders the recollection of all the pleasures 
I have been dwelling on, bitter— most bitter. 
The reflection that so many delicious privileges, 
which I once enjoyed, are now denied to me, 
makes me look on myself as an inferior being 
to that which I once was — as degraded and fit 
no longer to exist. 

What a misery to look on these stifi^ and 
shrivelled fingers, as they tardily perform their 
functions in the process of writing this work, 
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•nd think that they are the same which once 
pressed the white and delicate palm of beauty ! 
I might go on uttering regretE over those lips 
which my own have met — that sweet breath 
which I have inhaled — those glowing eyes which 
have beamed before mine, and electrified me by 
the love-darting fluid which they shed. 

And it is / who have been thus near to so 
much loveliness, delicacy, and grace! /, whom 
that mirror opposite reflects thus withered and 
wrinkled. Why am I forced to view jnyaelf ao 
hideous and revolting ? Why did I not die 
when I lost buoyancy of spirits, lightness rf 
figure, animation of countenance ? When will 
death come to divest me of the eonsciousness 
of this loathsome appearance ? It is not vani- 
ty, it is regret, that extorts these murmurs 
from me. 



BOOK THE THIRD. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD BACHELOR ON THE ROAD AGAIN, 

If the reader is ready to start on the jour- 
ney, myself and*Barbara are equally so. We 
arrived at Bath without any more of the an- 
noyances we had hitherto been doomed to suf- 
fer. The two or three first days after my arrival 
were spent in looking about for a convenient 
lodging: one, at which I looked, had rather a 
singular cause of objection ; I shall therefore 
particularize it. I was just about to agree 
up(m taking it, when I observed that the plas- 
ter of the wall, on the staircase, was very much 
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knocked off; and on demanding the causj^ .of 
such disfigurement, was informed that it, was 
occasioned by the undertaker's men in carrying 
" the coffins down stairs/' 

" The coffins T I exclaimed — '^ what cof- 
fins?'' 

" Oh ! Sir,"' said the landlady with a smile^ 
" the coffins of such as have died in the house.*" 

^^ Why, jFou must have had a monstroua 
number in your house that have died, and 
been carried down stairs ! — ^the wall is knocked 
to pieces.**' 

" Oh yes, Sir, a tolerable number, to be sure,— 7 
say a dozen, perhaps, or fourteen." 

"A dozen, perhaps, or fourteen ! — Come along^ 
Barbara; come along, Mrs. Busby: for God's 
sake ! let us make the best of our way out of 
the house, or we may perhaps be added to the^ 
^ dozen or fourteen' ourselves." 

I shuffled out of the street-door as fast a« 
I could, thanking ray stars I had inquired 
concerning the rubbing of the wall previously 
to coming to terms about the lodging. I think 
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there are few who would not, on an occasion. of 
this sort, have been as superstitious as myself. 

I spent a fortnight agreeably enough in bath- 
ing, and sauntering about in the mornings; and 
so well did I employ my evenings, that I finish* 
ed my Confessions all but a page or two. The 
relief I found from the bathing .was so great, 
that my rheumatism was nearly cured before 
the fortnight was over. I enjoyed the heat of 
the water; and could have consented to be 
almost par-boiled. One morning, as I was com- 
fortably launched up to my chin in the water; 
J perceived a lady at the other end of the bath, 
(also in the water,) whose features I fancied 
I recollected. Again and again did I gaze 
upon her, and at last was tolerably certain that 
she was a person to whose kindness I have 
borne such ample testimony in the mention of 
iny matrimonial expedition. She was, indeed, 
the benevolent creature who had, when a girl, 
been so attentive to me in my illness at that 
period; and had afforded me so much plea- 
sure by the music of her harp. I -could not 

N 
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remi the desire I felt of introdudng myself 
to her; and though the conditioD in which I 
was, may be considered as not exactly the most 
becoming for a recognitioa with a lady, (not- 
withstanding the water was as high, or higher, 
than my diould^rs), yet I coald not resist ap- 
proaching her. The lady retreated ; and I (ci- 
lowed, begging pardon for the intrusion, and 
suggesting my belief that I had the honour of 
knowing her. Heaven knows, she must have 
tlbought the chase I was giving her round the 
bath, somewhat strange at first ; but she soon 
perceived by my countenance and manner, that 
its object was perfectly excusable, and so sr* 
rested her flight, being, I dare say, curious to 
hear what I had to say. There were not above 
two or three persons present to witness this 
extraordinary scene ; they no doubt took it for 
a burlesque of the story of Apolk/s chase of 
Daphne. The moment I mentioned her name 
to her, and my own also, addii^ the circum* 
stances of her early civility to me, she imme- 
diately recalled every thing to mind that I had 
said; and, expressing her pleasure at seeing 
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me, begged me to come to ber house liear 
Sydney Gardens, as soon as I had. finish- 
ed bathing. Mrs. Conjrers was the name she 
had now for some years borne. The impulae 
of the moment urged me to aa injudiciously 
hasty movement of the right arm and leg, for 
the purpose, of coming close to her, in order 
to shake her by the hand, when, alack ! a yio- 
lent cramp seized me, and for the time deprived 
me of the use of my limbs ; down I fell, and 
was very nearly being drowned ; drowned, how- 
ever, I was not — ^thanks to the assiduity and 
attention of the people in the bath. — To whose 
assistance, individually, I am indebted, or what 
were the particulars of their attentions,. I ain 
totally unable to relate ; all that happened at 
this critical juncture is obscured from me in 
gloom and darkness. 

• •••#•• 

When I came to myself, I found that I was 
in bed at my own lodgings. I felt very weak, 
and much oppressed by certain strong f^mes of 
brandy, which were exhaled from some quarter 
or anodier^ across my nosUtUs; there was a 
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weight too upon my neok^ that made me very 
uncomfortable. 

This weight, I found^ was occasioned by the 
arm of Mrs. Barbara Busby ; the fumes also of 

m 

brandy were breathed from the lips of the same 
personage. It may easily be guessed what sort 
of condition she was in. I did all I could to 
extricate myself from her embrace, which after 
some trouble I succeeded in doing ; and at the 
same time, brought her a little to her senses. 

I 

The answers which she gave to my inter- 
rogatories, concerning the circumstances of her 
being found lying in the posture I have de- 
scribed, confirmed me in the opinion that Mrs. 
Busby, — the hitherto respectable, and exem- 
plary Mrs. Barbara Busby — was completely 
intoxicated. 

The particulars of her disgrace appeared to 
me, from what I learnt subsequently relative 
io my own condition, to be these : After I 
had been brought home from the bath, brandy, 
amongst various other remedies, was profusely 
made use of by the officious attendants for the 

* 

purpose of resu8citation,-*for the relaxation of 
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iny stiffened joints, and the infuinon of anima^ 
tion into me. It is a wonder they did not kill 
me amongst them. A large portion of the spi- 
rit, over and above that which had been used, 
was left in the bottle by the bed-side ; of which, 
as well as of myself, the tender Mrs. Busby was 
left in charge, after the other persons that had 
Attended me had quitted the room. 

But the brandy engaged her attention more 
than the care of myself: to resist the application 
of the bottle to her lips was an impossibility : 
and every time she tasted the liquor, it was 
applauded more and more, till at last she was 
entirely overpowered by the quantity she had 
imbibed, and, reeling upon my bed, fell with her 
fist thumping upon my eye, — ^her arm subse- 
quently arranging itself across my windpipe, 

*rhe thump was no doubt the cause of my 
being aroused: this resuscitation was provi* 
dential ; since, if such had not been the case, I 
might have had a second chance of suffocation 
from the pressure of her arm. 

I was too weak to scold, and if I had been 
able tQ do so, she was too stupid to prc^t by 
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being scolded. I rung the bell, and bad her 
conveyed out of the room by some servants, 
whose attendance I procured as a substitute for 
her own. 

This happened late in the evening : the next 
momhig my housekeeper came into my room, 
as usual, with the break&ust. Her countenance 
betrayed no symptoms of concern, no consd- 
ousness of guilt whatever; but on the contrary, 
was as placid and composed as if nothing had 
happened of which she need be ashamed. She 
£incied, no doubt, that she could talk me over 
OD ibiB occasion, as she had done on others of 
less moment; but she was mistaken. I was 
determined to afford her for once, an exception 
to the general rule. I charged her in plain 
terms with her midbehaviour. 

^^ How could you think, Mrs. Busby, of bring* 
ing yourself into the disgraceful condition, in 
which you were yesterday evening detected? 
I thought your regard for respectability and 
good conduct had been of a more scrupulous 
nature, than it appears to be.*^ 

^ Whj, now, what can make you speak so 
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fleijously. Sir — toJfe-sure ? — Why,I was only a 
little drowsy, from haTing sat up by your 
bedside the whole day, taking care of you, and 
watching how you slept ^after you were blooded. 
And bow do you do to-day P I hope you feel 
pretty well considering such a serious acci- 
dent !" 

'^ No, no, Mrs. Busby, it wiU not do to turn 
the matter off in that way ; never mind me ; 
I am well enough to-day : but I wish to say a 
little more about yourself: that drowsiness of 
yours was not more occasioned by sitting here 
to watch^ me, than by making an acquaintance 
with the brandy!— why you know you were 
intoxicated !^ 

^^ Now for sliame on yourself,. Sir, for sudi 
an unworthy accusation as this ! / intoxicated ! 
How cttu yaa say such a thing? Is a poor 
woman to be chax^d with drunkenness, be- 
icanse Ae bnppens to fall asleep? — did you 
ever find reason to accuse me in this way be- 
fore? — only to think oi such language from 

spmr 

Upon this, she commenced whimpering with 
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all the cmc9dUi$m^ it ant nay be'dlowed^ the 
cxpreflBkni, of wUeb she «a» niistfiM; hMit 
WB8 toBo purpose; I was iafiexibie: ^y h^iM 
was as unyietdiag aod obdurate as adamant^ ' 
) <^ Dry your eyes» Mrs. Budby,"" I said^ '^dty 
your eyes ; neither your tears nor your exctisM 
have any effect upon me. You shall not bs 
permttted to behave in this way with imputnty, 
I assure you< I have from heneeforth done 
with you, and dnoard. you from my service i 
you b»re been sofl^red to have your own #ay 
not infrecpiently, but it is too much to suppose 
you shall have it in this instance. No> no ; go 
back to your friends at Gloucester. I give you 
leave to stay with them as long ba you please ; 
but you shall never come back to me.** 

This bitter speech elicited tears in abun^ 
tlanoe, and many protestations of affection for 
myself, interest for my health and my concerns; 
but nothing could shake me : Mrs. Busby was 
cliscardedy and I was left without a housekeeper, 
without a cook, without a companion, without a 
nurse— all were lost in the dismissal of Barbara 
(Busby. 




5figflj4, I feadved on j|. »peedj depvtitfe fBon 
;90tb.. f*e€|Ue «$ I wft% I ordered the carriage, 
witk't]^,ii^eQtion of oettiiig out on my joueaey 
Jbhat yery dlty. The diidkiog I had uadieik'gone 
;fe^.e«iFed me. of viy knre &r bathmg ; and, 
j#diqpendent of this, diere vere no aUaremente 
^i|ii Bath to detam me. The regteta timt it 
ftjiMd^^tied weiei almost too bitter to be agree- 
i^id^r^tiU they possessed their cbaimu 
, . Bef<»re I left the place, I called at t^ house 
of. Mrs. Ck>nyerf, who, as the serrant niform- 
ed me, had just set out to Cheltenham, leav- 
ing a note for mysdf 

The purport of this communication was^ 
that she was obliged to go thither, to meet 
Mr. Conyers, vfith whom she was shortly to 
return to Bath, when die hoped to see me at 
her house : she added, that she had sent to 
inquire after me on the preceding evening, 
aad was glad to hear 1 was doing well, and 
m^ch regretted the mbhap I had sufPered. 
. AU this was kind enough ; but «s I did not 

know that I should ever pay Bath another visit, 

K 5 
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or have an opportumty of seeing her again, I 
resolved on taking Cheltenham in my way back 
to Oxford, for the purpose of visiting Mrs. 
Conyers. 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON THE ROAD AOAIN^ 



On my arrival at Cheltenham, I lost bo tmie 
in looking for Mrs. Conyers. She could not 
help smiling, whUe she repeated her r^rets at 
my untoward accid^it. The idea of it ak>Be» 
was sufficient to make any one smile; and I 
must really give myself credit for jdung <m it, 
with ^eater good humour than I usually show. 

There are few persons who had more good 
qualities to recoounend ik&ai than her hus- 
band : he was an amiable and benevolent man, 
which hoih his countenance and voice bespoke. 
He was also a man of considerable information. 
A foreign climate, as well as native, had con- 



Spired to render him quite an inTalid ; and wbett 
be was not drinking the waters at Cheltenham, 
he was taking the benefit of warm balUng 
at Bath. 1 was not more an inTalid myself^ 
than Mr. Conyers was^ with his compUbts of 
lirer and lumbago. But, unlike mysdi^ he 
bore his indisposition with exemplary patience 9 
he had, indeed, a source of great haj^ness and 
consolation in an excellent wife ; nor did I eve# 
see connubial attachment more strongly dk^ 
played, than in the instance of Mrs. Conryers 
and her husband. The qualities which they 
mutually possessed, could scarcely hare eon* 
duced to any other result Shortly after their 
marriage, Mrs. C had accompanied her hus>- 
band out to the East Indies ; and if I may 
judge by the abhorrence with which she spoke 
of the climate, it could not have been to gra- 
tify her own inclination that she encountered iu 
During the time that I remained at Chelten- 
ham, I was constantly iheir guest, and had 
many agreeable conversations mih Mrs. Con- 
yers, hearing from her the various incidents of 
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IfeertUfb, since we had met, wkI recouBting tq 
her those of m j cyvnn in turn. 
L ! One * eveoiiig, we had been talking about 
Tti<Ua, the cliioatey the society, and the yoysLg^ 
out, vfhim^ after some little pause,, she somewhat 
aihrufytly observed : — ^^ I little expected to see 
ye«i, {if ever I might have expected to see 

jrou agaiD,) in this state of celibacy, Mr. .. 

I jshonld rather have lodced to seeing you mar^ 
ried long ago, like myself, and with a family* 
JQo you. not feel very lonely ?'* 

The words were so many daggers to me*— 4he 
09intrast between her own cheerfulness and my 
mc^os^iess, goaded me to the quick, 

" Why, yes,'' I replied, " I do feel lonel/— r 
lonely eaough, God knows ! — ^hum — ah ! — ^but 
it. is too late now to remedy.'". . . . , . 
.,..•*** O no ! never too late. Why top 
late ? There are many who are as . . .'^ 
-' She checked herself. 

... ^^ As old as myself who have married* 
you mean to say — ah ! perhaps so; the mp^e 
foob they. What business have T, sud) a 
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straage^naiinered, strange-looking being mb I 
now am, to marry ?^ 

'^ Well, now, that appears to me to be the 
very reason for fnatrioKiny. A wife would 
make you change that sttaageneaii of appear*- 
ance of which you speak ; and you would soon 
acquire some domestic habits— would he not, 
Mr. Conyers ?^ 

^ Why, my dear,^ said her husband, '^ wbcaae 
habits have been a Jong time formed, it would 
certainly be a matter of difficulty to alter them^ 
but it would be an instance of most unusual 
fortitude in Mr. — -^, if he made the altempi 
of reforming them , if he succeeded, he would 
have no small cause of satisfaction.'*^ 

^^ I thank you, Mr. Conyers, for the cornpli** 
ment,^ said I, with a sardonic leer ; ** that is to 
say, you do not approve of my present habits." 

^^ No, Mr.. , I did not mean to cast any 

reproach upon you; I merely meant to observe^ 
that M the habits you cherish are unlike those 
aequiesoed in by the rest of the world, that the 
world would be likely to give you credit for 
agreeing with, rather than resisting its forms. 
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Besides, you spoke of jounelf ntther m a tone 
of dissatis&ctioQ.'" 

^^ True, true, so I did. But as for the 
worid, it is a pleasure to me to oppose it. I 
hate the world, Mr. Conyers, and I loye to 
show that I do. I never profited by it-^-I never 
was encouraged by it. I never won its applause 
—•very few agreeable persons have I ever met 
with in it, and I therefore detest it, and 
never will be like it.'* 

** Ah 1 you did not encourage this vein,* re- 
fliarked Mrs. Conyers, sighing, " when I knew 
you first." ** Oh," continued she, turning her 
eyes upwards, '* what n different person are you 
now, to what you wwe then; or to what you 
might have been." 

^* To what I migykt have been, Mrs. Conyers, 
say you ?^ 

^* Yes, if you had pursued a different course 
of eidsteuGe, f^ofu that which you have m long 
embraced.^ 

** Ah! it is a pity,'* observed her hus/band, 
** that you never married, never tried the har- 
metiy and sociability of a domestic, life." 
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• It auf apptaF veiy mlamifftH bit I fnm h^ 
ginning to fisoL muiojred at what I cDondnedtt 
oatecbizing, md gmmUed out «aniediiDg «li>ut 
die inapidity of a donestic Ufe, «od the sc^ 
straintB ta which it mfajeebi a man ; aad. mf 
having had too muohrestleflflDeM of spirit to €» 
jof ttf or ooofixm to it ; however^ I repreaoeii 
the rifings of iU-bumouri and dnguised my <tiiQt 
rosenesB by a piece of flattery ; and tamisg-tc^ 
Mrs. C. I said, 

** Ah ! madam, I believe .that there is 000 
alliance which might have saved me from thi» 
condition to which I have doomed myself and 
it would have been no other than that which 
Mr. Conyers has had both the wisdom and. bap-* 
piness of making.** 

I did not wait to hear wfailt either the wife or 
the husband said in answer to this ; in truths 
they were suqirised, and remained silent at first;: 
but before any thing bad escaped thfijb- hffhl 
turned abruptly away, and left them*. . . > 

On the occasion of this conversation we<b^d 
been walking in the public gardens. I Jikad 
this way of passiiig an evening with them, ^et^ 




lad rim h^Smg at iheirhmite, as/ 1 aioeonteied 
Ihb flsitiojmic^ of the nbfldyen there. 
r.li%ei!EunHy coQsisteB^if fbarc^^ a ho]f 
aJid threegirle;' the yottiBgestof these was about 
tes ytdOfB old, or mdre perhaps. She was a peit^ 
iflquisittTe^ fittle thing ; and my odd appear* 
imiee^^^aiid eccentrie ways^ samuch attracted her 
notice) afid excited her curiosity, that I was 
p^sti^red' by it to no sindU extent. 

" Mamma, why does Mr. -— — wear that 
dt^'thing behind his back?' pointing to my 
pig-talL ^^ Mamma, why does Mr. — r- take 
hMi a quantity of snuffy and spill it so all over his 

lieekdoth? — and, mamma, why doer Mr. ^ 

e!Eit in such an odd way?— and, mamma, why 
does he wear such a very odd dress? look at hi^ 
«oat, and look at bi&hat, mamma; he, he, he T' 

*^ For shame, my dear Jane, you ought not to 
b^ so rude. Hush ! I insist upon it, this mOi^ 
riient.^' But it was to no purpose that mamma 
looked angry and dissatisfied ; Miss Jane would 
not hcdd her tongue, or repress her remarks ; 
^^hicfi were one evening so troublesome^ that I 
determined not to be bothered lEtny more mth 
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them, and therefore removed myself from the 
possibility of ^ncouotering Mrs. Cony^'^s happy 
family, by leaving Cheltenham. Besides, I was 
growing sick of the place, and the blue pill sys> 
tern, with which people are dosed here,-*»or were 
dosed, annoyed me. 

In justice to Mrs. Conyers, I should say that 
this troublesome brat was the only one of her 
children that she had been weak and imprudent 
enough to make a pet of, — to spoiL And this 
she had done, from an idea that the child was a 
genius: every thing it said was laughed at; 
every foolish remark was lauded as witty; every 
trick, grimace, and gesture, was encouraged 
and approved ; so. the child was rendered one 
gf the most wayward, seif-willed, and unmanage- 
aide urchins of the set, and a nuisance to all 
mho called on her parents. 

• . -. • • 

I always re-commenced my journey with apprei* 
heosion ; yet, I was glad to be in motion again : 
nothing renders me so impatient as being sta. 
tiooary, any where except At home ; and from 
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home, I always feel too indolent to move. Once 
more on the road, I conned over part of what I 
had written at Bath, which was much to the 
following effect. 
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I have found it .difficult to meet with many 
that sympathized with me ; but the barrier that 
was in early life placed between myself and 
the rest of the world, was never half so strong 
as it has now long since become. 

If there is any one cause of congratulation^ 
which the review of my career allows me, it is, 
that I did not become a bear, or an ourang- 
outang, spontaneously ; that my present di- 
social state is not built on any flimsy foun- 
dation ; that I did not forswear **' good men^s 
feasts,^' and the cheerfulness of converse ; that 
I did not crush all the better feelings of huma> 
nity, from a mere sudden fit of caprice^ or a 
temporary impulse of disgust or dissatisfaction. 

It is not every body in my circumstances that 
can entertain a reflection so consolatory as this. 

There is one great cause of the dissociality of 
feeling that haunts me, which demands to be 
mentioned in addition to the preceding cata- 
logue. It is to be found in the circumstance, 
that from the earliest periods of my youth I 
have ever had very few friends. Even in the 
gayest season of youth I had but few; those 
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do. This compulsory monotony and inaction 
rendered me miserable. There was not a 
young man or woman, whom I saw; not a 
youthful pleasure that I contemplated, that 
did not make me regard myself as already old. 

I had no notion of allowing of any such 
thing as a ^* middle age:** I hated the sound 
of it. It imported to my ears^ that a man was 
harnessed to all the most pressing fatigues and 
occupations of life, without the power of ming* 
ling in any of its more captivating enjoyments, 
or indulging in its most interesting and ex- 
hilarating recreations. I figured him to my- 
self, as a sentinel, who is bound to march 
glTjav^ly up and down in the face of society, 
unfile all the rest of the world are either making 
a>|ree use of their limbs, which is' the case^ 
in ,yi»\:^h) or reposing and indulging in such 
wlums. as pleased them— which is allowable 
tQageu 

i The middle aged man alone is restricted 
fr^H doing either the one or the other; he 
aj^n^ is- a sikraiiger to liberty; alone per^ 
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peCually gaUed with restraint, labour, and de« 
nial; while all is active eDJOjqneat or rriaza* 
tion around him. 

The moment, therefore, that I was obliged 
to iSorfeit my claim to the exercise of youthful 
energies I plunged into the opporite extreme of 
the indolence of age. One characteristic of age 
I felt was every day more and more strongly 
creeping on me ; that is, that the passions were 
becoming completely weak^med M'ithin me, and 
the affections blunted. 

If there had been no other reason for the 
neglect of- matrimony, this alone would have 
been sufficient, it was a step, which it wa^ 
impossible for me ever to have taken, unless 
the warmth and desire of love had mainly 
actuated me ; so that all thoughts of marriage 
ware decidedly abandoned at this period for 
ever. 

1 know that there are many men of thirty, 
who go on from that time to the age of forty 
CMT fifty, indulging in gallantry and merriment, 
with the same show of appetite and ardour that 
they evinced at twenty or five-and-twenty. 



rfi 
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Bat ^^ tfaicr playing a part'^ disgusted me ; the 
affiietatrcA of putting on youths when it no 
loiter existed, was to me odious. The e£Port 
under which these men must neeessarily be 
labouring, in their attempts to be gay and 
froiiissomev was contemptible in my ideas. No : 
I ne?er could consent to deceive myself by 
" shamming young,^ in this sort of way. 

So behold the commencement of my ^^ Oid 
Bachelorship,^ at the age of thirty. . 

From that date I commenced all those habits 
which characterize cAd single fellows like my- 
self; and I now look back on my dibut in Old 
Bachelorship with surprise, at the readiness 
with which I adopted all the oddities, whimsi^ 
calities, prejudice, and dissociality, with which 
this condition is generally attended. 

I have now doubled that age, together with 
the addition of nearly eight years ; in the course 
of which period, I have become, (I should 
hope,) totally unlike any other sublunary being ; 
always excepting those old " fogrums," whose 
situation is similar to my own. 

I am aware, that throughout my existence, 
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I have found it ^difficult to meet with many 
that sympathized with me ; but the barrier that 
was in early life placed between myself and 
the rest of the world, was never half so strong 
as it has now long since become. 

If there is any one cause of congratulation^ 
which the review of my career allows me, it is, 
that I did not become a bear^ or an ourang- 
outang, spontaneously ; that my present di- 
social state is not built on any flimsy foun- 
dation ; that I did not forswear ** good men^s 
feasts,^' and the cheerfulness of converse ; that 
I did not crush all the better feelings of huma^ 
nity, from a mere sudden fit of caprice, or a 
temporary impulse of disgust or dissatisfaction. 

It is not every body in my circumstances that 
can entertain a reflection so consolatory as this. 

There is one great cause of the dissociality of 
feeling that haunts me, which demands to be 
mentioned in addition to the preceding cata- 
logue. It is to be found in the circumstance, 
that from the earliest periods of my youth I 
have ever had very few friends. Even in the 
gayest season of youth I had but few; those 
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few ytere cbiefiy to be found in my compnaonft 
at college,; Such friendships as these, last but 
fot the time dudng^ which the parties are in 
each otber^s presence. They are built on too 
slight a foundation to be stable; they are kept 
up, on the principle merely of a mutual contri- 
bjition of amusement; abf^ence and separation 
soon extinguish tbenu If they: are talked of in 
after-life with merriment, they are I'acollected 
with very little real regret ; and genemlly they 
will be mentioned with reproach. ■ When so- 
h^ered by time, and chastened by regularity of 
habits, we can [scarcely look. upon th^se plea- 
sures of our youth as. really pleasures; we are 
more inclined to censure -them as a wild career ^ 
of i&ivolity and vice; and, consequently, we 
cannot feel much regard for our companions in 
« career which we condemn in ourselves. Hence 
college acquaintance and college friendship is 
scarcely any thing more than a name, the mo- 
ment that the period passed at the University is 
at an end.^ 

* The author of course speaks exclusively of a wild 
eareer: a sabject of very general reproach^ he doubts not. 
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In fact, the frieodships of college, like its 
studies, live but on the spot where they are 
pursued. The analogy is exact. I must be 
allqwed a moment^s digression, just to express 
my sentiments relative to the last. And let me 
ask, — ^What young man of sense is there, who 
has not, on entering upon the stage of life, 
looked back upon his studies at college with 
indignation, when he reflects that they were, 
for the most part, a waste of the most precious 
years of his life ? He is now, all at once, ex- 
pected to take an interest in subjects of wliich 
he is ignorant ; to have an acquaintance of the 
legal and political institutions of his country — 
her charters, her enactments, her foreign rela- 
tions and domestic economy. Of all this he 
knows nothing, or has but a superficial and 
vapid idea. At the same time he is most sen- 
sible, that his attention should have been sedu- 
lously directed to these objects in the course 
of bis education. 

How, I should be pleased to learn, is a young 
man, of good family, high connexions, and 
powerful influence, who has been bred up to 
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flothixig but a knowledge of Lathiy Greek, or 
mathematics, when called upon, as soon as he 
quits the Univcrrity, to take his seat in Parlia- 
ment, be fit to undertake such a responsibility P 
How can he have the assurance to commence 
senator of this great practical nation ? 

If he is unfit for his station, which he cer- 
tainly, must be, the fault is not to be imputed 
to him, but to a vile antiquated selfish system 
of much mischief and imposition. It is to be 
attached to those unworthy aristocratic preju- 
dices, by which this quackery and imposition 
are kept up, vigorous and vital with poison, 
to debilitate the sons of sons to the third and 
fourth gsneration, ay, perhaps even to the hun- 
dred and third, and hundred and fourth. 

I love aristocratic feelings, and even preju- 
dices, generally speaking,— but, with respect to 
places of education, and systems of tuition, it 
irritates me to see their mischievous tendency. 
Let them give way to a little good sense and 
good leeling for the real interests of the youth 
of this country ; let not that valuable portion of 
Ufe, from the age of nine to that of nineteen, — r 

o 2 
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or from eight to eighteen, — as it iftay happen^ — 
be wasted at school. Again, let it not be further 
wastedf from the age of eighteen or nineteen, to 
that of twenty-three or four. It is perfectly 
cruel upon a young man to be driven into the 
world with the prospect of having to acquire a 
load of knowledge, with which he ought already 
to be acquainted; glad, at the same time, to 
forget a vast deal of that which he has been 
learning. 

There is ample room, let me assure every 
body, to gain all the acquirements which are 
now gleaned through a period of twenty-four 
y^ars, in just one half the time, or even less. 
We acquire a knowledge of French, Italian, 
German, or Spanish, with the application of no 
very long time ; why should we be a score of 
years engaged in the acquisition of Greek and 
Latin, which are, after all, very imperfectly 
learned ? 

The system ig to be blamed ; the radically vi- 
cious plan of education. Let sbme better sys- 
tem become fashionable. How was Montaigne 
taught Latin, let me ask ? and was there ever 
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a more accomplished scholar? — Why should 
our aristocracy be willing to patronize a vicious 
system ? 

Reformations appear to be seriously adopted 
in the laws of the country ; why should they 
not be equally so in the laws of education ? by 
which, as , they are defective or salutary, a 
country will derive advantage or suffer detri- 
ment. Let those who are parents, feel for the 
interest of their children, if they do not for 
that of their country. Let those who are not 
parents, consider the last, the greatest, and most 
irresistible of these motives. 

From this hatred of the system of our in- 
stitutions of education, I have always looked 
with coolness pn those gentlemen under whose 
guidance such institutions are conducted. The 
fault, however, does not rest with them, but with 
those who support that system, under which 
they act as instruments. 

1 beg leave to say, that I have advanced 
these observations in subservience to no poli- 
tical creed, but from entirely unbiassed and 
conscientious motives ; in doing which I claim 
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credit to myself for more virtue than I thought 
I postesied. 

From my sentiments with regard to friend- 
ships formed at college, the reason will be un- 
derstood why I have no friends left c^ my col- 
lege acquaintance. 

I will not speak in the same manner of 
friendships formed at an earlier date ; when the 
heart is more innocent, the feelings less dis- 
guised, the affections less adulterated, and con- 
sequently attached to objects more deserving 
their exercise. 

There is a soothing charm, partaking of plea- 
sure and regret, in looking back upon the in- 
nocence of boyhood in opposition to the de* 
pravity that so hastily succeeds it. In boyhood 
there is comparatively nothing for which to re- 
proach ourselves : at the mischief of which we 
were then guilty, we smile : it was inspired, not 
so much by vicious feeling, as by careless wan- 
tonness. Those who partook of our innocent 
pastimes, we feel inclined to love as long as 
life is extended to us; they were our compa- 
nions on that happy soil from which we had 
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not yet transgressed, to wander over the bound- 
aries of vice. 

Towards the latter end of my career at school 
I have described myself as betrayed into vice; 
but such was not the case during the earlier 
portion of it One friendship, that I formed 
during that early period, long remained dear to 
me, until death cut it off; it existed through 
my college career, (but this latter part of it is 
always blotted out from my recollection, and 
my views stretched back Uf its better and more 
interesting period.) The object of it had been, 
before his death, many years married, and oc^ 
cupied with pursuits which had perpetually 
separated him from me and my haunts. Once, 
perhaps, injthree years we chanced to fall in 
with one another ; then the shake of the hand 
was indeed cordial, then the mutual inquiry was 

anxious and sincere^ then was the heart repaid 

• 

by a moment devoted to the feelings of real 
friendship, for years of chilling dissociabiiity ; 
then did I forget that I was the morose un- 
amiable creature which I am : once again was I 
roused to waken the long dormant quaUties of 
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sociability and affection, and a qpark of philaii* 
thropy was rekindled in my soul. 

But the spark was extinguished, the unclia- 
litable gloom again came over me, as soon 
as the door closed upon my friend. As the 
sound of his footsteps died away, one by one, 
upon the staircase, — ^as the slam of the street- 
door proclaimed that I was deserted, its sway 
over me was re-established as rigorously aa 
before. 

As to my relations, that is, such as remen^ 
bered me when I was quite a child, they have 
now all been long ago dead. Some few cousins 
I have, but their acquaintance I never courted; 
they were taught originally to consider me as a 
strange unsociable character, and therefore had 
as little wish to know me, as I had to know 
them. It will be remembered that^ my rela- 
tions never were made sensible of such good 
and agreeable qualities as I possessed, on ae* 
count of the extreme backwardness which pre- 
vented my showing them. The occasion of a 
pic-nic party in the New Forest, where once on 
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a time various relatives and acquaintance of 
mine were met together, will give me an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing such of them as I best 
recollect. 



o 5 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A PICKIC PARTY IN THE FEW FOREST. 

There were present at itiis/iCe champitre^ 

the Hon. Miss D , Lady H , Sir W. J., 

Captain Faddle, Mr. L., the Hon. Thomas Ers- 

kine. Lord F., Mrs. M , and various others, 

whose rank, whose names, or even the initials 
of them, my old head has long ago forgotten. 

The party was a combination of all sorts of 
features, forms^ dispositions, and qualities : gay, 
grave, stupid, conceited, sententious, cheerful, 
and discontented : old, young, and middle-aged : 
beautiful and ugly : fat and lean : sallow and 
florid : fifteen and sixty-five : ^^ black coats,'^ and 
*^ red coats C^ military, and those of the peaceful 
profesfflons. Amongst the military, was a youth 
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who was shortly to be married to a vastly plain, 
but mightily rich damsel, by whose side he sat. 
The impudence with which he used to swear 
to every one, that he was desperately in love 
with her, was most amusing. Never, was a 
farce better sustained, than that which he kept 
up, of looking lovingly foolish, and amiably 
embarrassed, (as lovers are wont to do,) when 
she addressed him, or he spoke to her. He 
fully deserved the fortune he ultimately ob- 
tained : to his red coat, and his cleverness in 
dissimulation, his success was to be attributed. 
This same red cloth does wonders : moths are 
not more attracted by candle light, than moths 
of another description are by the lustre with 
which a red coat dazzles them. Byron says 
truly enough, 

*' Maidens^ like moths, are ever caught by glare." 

The excessively priggish look of a certain 
strange animal, a fellow of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, next attracts my notice : he was the most 
marvellously stupid, vapid, dry, and tiresome 
creature, I ever had the misfortune to encounter. 
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The extent of this gentleman^'s information was, 
the art of framing a Latin hexameter, or citing 
a derivation from Bamm's Greek Lexicon. As 
his head was as hugely large, as his legs were 
spindle and bandy, it no doubt contained all 
the " crambo—^amnimd*' Greek, that the Lexi- 
con possessed. What is the good of literaiy 
institutions, if they do not impart some grace 
to learning ? If all they teach a man for the 
most part is, merely so much of barbarism ? — 
if instead of imparting any polish to his mind, 
they clog and defile it with the verdigris and 
rust of pedantry, which if he does not display, 
he must either hold his tongue, or be content 
with making the most common-place, childish, 
and trumpery observations. 

This Oriel gentleman was under an engage- 
ment of tutoring young Lord F. who had 
lately left Eton, and was shortly looking for- 
ward to entering himself in the college books at 
Christ-Church. 

Lord F. was a sort of youth that would be 
more inclined to hold cheap the ** pocula sacra*^ 
of Alma Mater, than to court them too greedily. 
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He bad considerable knowledge of tbe world 
for his age, and considerable general informa* 
tion ; but, for appearance^ sake, he thought it 
proper to keep a term or two at the University. 
He amused himself with quizzing histutor,* and 
flirting with his cousins, the daughters of Lady 

H : when they played, he accompanied them^ 

with his voice, which was a good deep tenor. 

The great man of the party, was the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, not then in his zenith^ by 
some years : many of the poor holiday-folk pre- 
sent, thought him rather too flashy, talkative, 
and intellectual, to be exactly agreeable to their 
ordinary capacities. 

Then there was old Mrs. M — -^, such a 
figure ! as grotesque in her appearance, as she 
was tiresome in her address. She wore an enor- 
mous yellow satin bonnet, with a fringe that 
would have served to border a drawing-room 
curtain; red morocco leather boots, with high 
heels ; her arms stufled into a white mufl^ of 

* This was very reprehensible : — the Author repeats 
he is no enemy to the Universities themselves, but to 
the system of education encouraged' in them. 
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such a size, that as she raised it up, (in the 
energy of talking,) to her bosom, it had the 
effect of a Polar bear-cub, to which she might 
be imparting the nourishment called '^ suck.** 
Then her gown, bagging out as it did behind, 
and bulging forth on each side, by means of 
two pockets which she wore, (stuffed as full as 
saddle-bags,) looked so odd ! The gown was 
of blue silk, which, contrasted with the colour 
of her bonnet and boots, rendered her quite the 
constellation of the assembly. 

She nearly made a gouty old clergyman 
swear to her face, by descanting for the eight 
and fortieth time, on the best mode of pre- 
paring a whip-syllabub. This was, nevertheless, 
a matter of some importance, as we looked for-* 
ward to a regale of some such description, 
towards the close of the day's festivities — when 
the milking-time had arrived, and the sun 
should be shooting its last red rays through the 
vistas of our woodland banqueting-place. 

Amongst other recruits which increased the 
number of our party, which was constituted 
entirely on the principle of '* the more, the 
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merrier)^ we had a half-dandy, half-cit of a per-^ ^ 
sop, not very old, nor very young, the second son 
of an ancient and rich banker. The atmosphere 
of a counting-house Was that which this gen- 
tleman breathed ; but from his connection ¥dth 
some few scions of the gay world, he used to 
lay claim to the air of a man of fashion, talked 
of his acquaintance in high life, assumed a 
swagger, (which by-the-by had any effect rather 
than that which he intended it should have,) and 
altogether gave himself vast airs. So little do 
weak minds understand how to demean them- 
selves ; so easily are addle brains turned by any 
flimsy ideas of consequence. 

The man was not so ill-looking, although, 'to 
be sure, his face was irredeemably stamped with 
cockneyism ; and the conceit with which a notion 
of his own good looks inspired him, infected all 
that he thought of, said, or did. 

This led him to launch forth upon subjects 
with which he was no more acquainted than the 
quills whichv he drove ; he would, at one time, 
prate upon the arts ; at another, upon politics ; 
at another, upoq the fashions ; not at all di&- 
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concerted at the Uunden he made in each of 
them, because totally uncoiisdous that he had 
made any, and totally unaUe to suppose it pos- 
sible that he could make any. • 

This want of perception is a shidd of brass 
to ignorance, and an inseparable oompani<»i of 
the grossest kind of oonceit ; it is a ** robur, ec 
flps triplex,^ under which a conceited tod is 
always sheltered. 

The laughter of the party never had the 
most distant effect of abashing this dandy quill- 
driver ; he imputed the merriment of the table 
to his own wit, and was happy. He penxived 
not that he was in any way wavering from the 
point, when be called Rubens the Master of the 
Uahan 8c|;iool ; and placed Baphael and Murillo 
on opposite sides to those which they occupied, 
of France. He would talk of the cartoons of 
Rembrandt, and admire the dark; iAscure style 
of Claude. The yellow tint of this delightful 
landscape-painter, he would say, was the most 
beautiful conception of the genius o{ Ludovico 
Caracci. Nidiolas Pousrin he would confound 
with Nicholas Baocm; and Annibale Caracci 
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with Hannibal, the Carthaginian. When the 
glaring viyid colouring of Rubens, and the un- 
couth, proportions of the figures of that most 
wonderful master were talked of, he would deny 
the assertion, and declare there was not a paintei* 
in all Europe who was so remarkable for the 
softness of his outline, and delicacy of his 
touch. Much was he bothered between the 
Transfiguration and the doctrine of transub^ 
stantiation. It is a pity our celebrated mimic 
had not then been performing ; if he had, this 
s^yant would assuredly have confounded the 
fame of Carlo Maratti with that of Charles 
Matthews. 

As to politics, his blunders were not less 
amusing. He would now confound the African 
slave trade with the American war, taking care 
to place Africa and America at different sides 
of the Atlantic, from those on which the map 
presents them ; and the East India Company 
with the West India planters. When Jamaica 
was mentioned, he would jumble it together 
with Java, and Sumatra with Seringapatam. 
Sometimes he would hazard a quotation, and 
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on thcie oocasioDs, would invariably put into 
the mouth of Julius Cassar, some passage that 
belonged to Romeo, Juliet, or Juliet^s mine. 
He did not exactly perceive the difference be- 
tween Julittj and Juli^^. Now and then a scrap 
of Latin would escape him ; if so, it mas much 
on a footing with that of Dr. Douse^em, in an 
earlier part of this work, and was to be referred 
to the only Latm book he had ever made ac- 
quaintance with — ^not the Grammar of Eton 
school, but of Westminster; certainly the vilest, 
most detestable, barbarous compilation of trashy 
perplexity that ever tortured the unfortunate 
numsculls of school-boys. 

The least interesting, but assuredly the most 
ridiculous feature in our party, was a small 
half-pay captain, in stature about three feet 
three without his shoes ; taller, without doubt, 
than little Jeffrey Hudson, or Count Borolaski, 
or the little dwarf at Durham, but still a small 
man. Small men have frequently boasted of 
having great souls, as Tydeus is represented by 
the poet,—* 

" Tho' small in stature^ yet a terrible warrior.'' 
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Not SO, however^ little Captain Faddle. This 
military gentleman, of small dimensions, had a 
head something like that of Sir Hudibras, (as 
represented in Hogarth's designs) the top of 
whi^h was thinly sprinkled with hair of a white 
sandy colour — a vile flaxen shade, that you can 
never see, without longing to seize a candle and 
set fire to it. His chief delight was in fan^ 
cyipg. himself indisposed. His voice, his air, 
his manner, his very ideas, were all tainted 
by the infection of his imagined indisposition^ 
The first was broken, faltering, and weak ; the 
second and third were languid and lethargic, or 
sometimes merely placid and subdued ; the fourth 
(his ideas) were always employed in contemplat- 
ing the dryness or dampness of the spot in which 
he happened to be, or considering the whole- 
some or unwholesome nature of whatever was 
put before him to eat or drink. He Had in his 
lifetime been one short campaign ; but the en- 
terprizes, " the hairbreadth *scapes,'' the " din 
of battle,^ its feats and its glories, had not the 
charm for him, which they may have -for others. 
His placid disposition required milder scenes. 
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moie gende treatment ; not the soldier's ru^ed 
life, but one which was sweetened by repose. 
In the course of his campaign, he had managed 
to jnck up a small smattering of French. This 
was considered, *^ at that time of day,^ no in- 
considerable acquirement. The captain^s smat- 
tering was, nevertheless, very limited ; but of 
what he was possessed, he made the most, 
and took care to introduce the few words he 
knew, whenever an opportunity was afforded 
him. But with this acquirement, such as it 
was, he was not content ; he thought proper to 
affect a contempt for his own language ; in fiict, 
to forget it : and the consequence was, that he 
did forget a great deal of it--^both of its idioms 
and of its pronunciation. F(h*, in affecting to 
speak English like a foreigner, he at length 
spoke no language at all, but a bad lisping 
jargon of broken French and English. 

His attitude at the table was most amusing ; 
he sat with one hand in his breast, the other 
raised to his forehead, his body leaning back 
in his seat, with a nckly, sad expression in his 
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features, as if courting the commiseration of 
eirery soul in the party. Some, one or other 
addressed him — ^* Captain, you don't seem well 
to-day.*' 

/^ No, Code blisse max soul, I note well, du 
tout, du tout,— r-tr^s tr^s indispos^, — pon mai 
vard,< — o'deiar ! I vas out te oter day wid Strut- 
terj-i— Major Strutter— it vas yisterday marn* 
ing^ — you connaissez de man. — ^Eh bien ! I 
shook like de aspen leaf, mais de mauvais sujet, 
he niver, hiver, utter de moindrem6t de com- 
passion: o^ de hard heart."" 

'* Well, that was ill-natured and inconside- 
rate, to be sure.'' 

" Yis, noting annays me more, dan dat sort 
of ting : it make me to shudder, oui, to shud- 
der : cela me fait fiissoner ; oui : Oh dear ! oh 
dear-^vous comprenez la sensation : ah ! vous 
la comprenez bien.*T-Hah, my side ! Oh ! my 
Gode f^-n-I niver do get over dat spasmodic 
affection! niver , iiivevy no!— »-Oh! ah f oh! 
ah ! oh !^' ^ - . 

^fCome^you had better drink a glass of wine. 
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and eat a fittle of this pasty — venison pasty — 
fit food for foresters, as we are at present-*- 
Come !'' 

^* laurd ! now, you do offer me pasty / oh ! de 
tick, heavy, doughy stuff! no! no! a leetle 
morstl of dot bailed chicken, if you please, si 
vous plait,— :Pa5/y ! Oh ! dear, Oh ! dear ! why 
man, do you tink my stomich is made de fer, Oh ! 
what do you tink it made of? You fancy it 
have digestion of de harse, de cheval : it annoys 
me to tink you not have any feeling ; Oh ! dear — 
a leetle bailed chicken^' 

*' I assure you. Captain, something more solid 
would do you good : you do not take sufficient 
nourishment, — boiled chicken is not proper 
support for a military man.*" 

^^ Not proper support ! how de fellow does 
talk ! Oh dear— Oh ! mon Dieu ! — why one would 
suppose I was as strong as de muraille de la 
Chine : why, my goot man, do look at mat waist. 
Blisse ye, ye could draw me through a ring ! 
Oh ! mai poor poitrine — ah dat spasm ! it be de 
deat of me, of poor Capitaine Faddle, von of 
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dese days : un jour, un jour, he die from de 
pain !" 

** I must indeed, Captain,^ interrupted Lady 
H /' tell you my mind, respecting your con- 
dition, that I think you a sad coddle : — ^and 
this is the fault of all you men ; you are such 
insufferable coddles ! When any little inconve- 
nience annoys you, it is quite distressing to see 
the fuss you make about it ; not to use harsher 
language. Does but a finger ache of Lord H<^^s 
right hand, the whole house is put into con- 
fusion ! Such complaints are reiterated, such 
long representations made, such exaggerations of 
shooting pains, and communicative stitches, and 
spasms in all quarters ; such a deliberation on 
Jameses powder, calomel, and blisters ; such a 
shuffling over the pages of "Buchan's Medicine," 
that one would suppose the poor man was attack- 
ed with some irrejmediable calamity, to dissipate 
which, the prayers of a nation would be neces- 
sary, and the quackery of all the doctors in 
Christendom !'' 

" Pshow ! Pshow ! yflre ladysheep is run- 
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ning on most unreasonably'-ye are, indeed, — 
rraimcnt, vraiment, pon moi word, if Lord 
H bad suffered de illnesses dat ave dis- 
tressed me— 4ie would complain vid just cause — 
dat he iH>uld ! but i>at is his maladte, ren com- 
pared avec la laienne ; c^est tres injuste to call 
me coddle, because my Lard H is wm : je 

n^aime pas cela. Ah! nonf nonT 

^^ I beg your pardon^ Captain,^ rejoined Lady 
H > ^* I conceive your malady not to be a 
whit more serious or dangerous than Lord 
H'- 's. What ! you a Captain, bred up, as 
the nursery-song says, ^' to fight for George 
our king^ — why you are only fit to be made 

a Chelsea pensioner of! or to be a page in wait- 

» 

ing to some modem Omphal^, who would pet 
an'd pamper you.^ 

^^ Yore ladysheep is tr^ tr^s cruelle ; rary, 
vary, unkind indeed : if you had caught de ague, 
I vas afflicted tnd, in de travers6, de dat corsed 
marshi — Rpmeney Marsh,— I do mean, yore lady- 
sheep vould not talk in <fis unfeeling fafon ; no^ 
no, dot you vovld not. You vary unkind, 'pon 
my vord." 
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" No, Captain, I am no such thing ; but I 
assure you it provokes me to see men forget 
themselves so, and whimper and whine, and fidget 
and pester every body near them, because their 
head or their side may chance to ache ; which 
it, in all probability, does not. Why we donH 
make all this fuss! we poor women keep our 
grievances to ourselves, or at any rate do not 
behave so selfishly as you men, and make every 
body wretched, because we suffer a little in- 
disposition.^ 

" Ah ! dear, dear, dear, me ! yore ladysheep 
is, I repeat it again, and again, vary unreason- 
able; du tout amiable, du tout, vary mush 
unkind ; Oh dear, yes, you are ! I not like to see 
dat ; some leetle respect do alvays be shown 
to de vrai malade ; ah ! my side — ah I— oh ^ 

Her ladysheep did not continue to banter the 
poor little military man any further, since he 
evidently took the matter very much to heart ; 
so much so, that )ie sat in perfect silence tor 
the rest of the day, assundng a romantic and 
languid abjectness, . which he conceived irre- 
sistibly interesting. Outwardly, he affected to 
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be ovCTPome bj his weakness ; but in Ium ho- 
soni— '^ within his warlike Inreast^ — ^diere fe^ 
tered deep and venomous dudgeon against his 

antagonist. Lady H ; it put him out of 

humour with erery body present^ and most 
assuredly must hare done so with himself. 
The only things which he was capable- of 
doing, were those of taking snuff, and sipping 
A little cold punch, then the fashionable be- 
verage in all iheae/itei ehampitrei* 

Lady H ^'s daughters sung and played 

delightfully— -not the Italian airs that are 
now so elegantly and softly trilled at evening 
parties, but simple lively songs, English md 
Scotch. These girls used to amuse them- 
selves with teasii^ poor Captain Faddle; — 
(every body, indeed, used to quiz him, either 
before his face, or behind his back,)-^lliey 
used to call him Marlbrook, and Amadi»4e- 
Gaul, and Orlando Forioso, and ^^ the brave 
Roland,^ and the warrior Cid, and Sir Bevis, 
and the Knight of the rueful Countenance, and 
the Squire of Dames; in addition to whieh, 
they wbuld sing songs reflecting on his condi- 
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-tion 4uid absurdities ; or tell sofie story of a 
fretful kiugkt^ who vas confined to his couch 
fipm a wound received in combat with a giant, 
and attended by. his lady-love. One would 
.offer to bind up his head with a scarf; another 
£^d, she had been, culling simples, to boil into 
a pleasant drii^ for the strengthening of bis 
ii^side, or had been directing the village-leech 
to prepare an ointment of lard and chipped 
parsley, to allay the smart of such bruises as 
the giant's , club had inflicted. One begged 
t0 uQloose his helmet; the other hoped he 
would but raise hid vizor, that she might gaze 
on his warlike countenance; then her sister 
would demand, if the coat of mail had left any 
impression on hU rib^ and beg to feel for the 
dent ; a further inquiry would seek a|i expla- 
nation of the sensation of having the knees 
trepanned in plates of steel. In fact, they 
were really extremely provoking; and the 
more so were they,' inasmuch as their mother, 
by always laXighing at their tricks, used to en- 
courage them to proceed. The unhappy Fad- 
die was enraged out of all patience by these 

p S 
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attacks ; the words <* morbleu r and other asse- 
verations, would shower thickly from his lips; 
and he would declare, in his most vehe- 
ment tone, that ^' he wished sincerely he was 
in any vorld but rfis — weder de lower or de 
upper, wais porfectly immaterial to him; for 
as to de farst, he already had a soup^on of it : 
for he suffered daily, and nightly too, de tar- 
ments of de damned r 

The evening was passed in dancing reels and 
country dances. Not all the modern graces of 
the quadrille are so pleasing to my eye as the 
lively old English 'country-dances. — The " Tri- 
umph,'' — ^^Hands-acrossy — down the middle, — 
up again, — poussette,'^ — ^and other figures. I 
love the sound of Sir Boger de Coverly better 
than all the '< L'Et^'s,'' and " Pastorales,'' and 
^^Poules," that are the rage of modem ball- 
rooms. I am aware this is prejudice, for there is 
no doubt, that in a public dance, a more slow 
and elegant movement is better than a scuffle 
and a romp. Still I am unalterably attached to 
the figures which I remember longest — in which 
I have held the hand of Ellen. 
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As for our old minuets, I always thought 
them too much of an exhibition ; they were 
in the opposite extreme to the country-dance — 
too stiff, slow, and formal. Unless a man was 
a very well-shaped and handsome person, it was 
by no means agreeable to stand up and twirl 
slowly about, and bow, and pace, with the chin 
erect, and the knees stiflPened, in the presence 
of a multitude of gazers, all quizzing him most 
unmercifully. 

I have now and then suffered myself to un- 
dergo the constraint of this minuet-ceremonial> 
but would assuredly much rather have had to 
drill an awkward squad in the capacity. of ser- 
geant, with a great black japan stock under 
my chin, and other constraints of dress and car- 
riage. 

• In those great assembly-rooms at Bath, this 
daqce was a most formidable undertaking, and 
many people used to be deterred from practis- 
ing it at all, on that account. The dread of the 
exhibition has now, for some years, occasioned 
. its abandonment. When no one would stand up 
to dance it, the master of the ceremonies was 
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obliged to do aohimaelf, and strut about for the 
good of the public. There wan nobody in the 
kingdom, at the time <tf which I am speak- 
ing, who performed a minuet with more grace, 
ease, and dignity, than the Prince of Wales, 
our present gracious Soirereign. 

I nerer think <^ Bath without a sigh ; it 
was of all places, in the season of its gaiety, the 
most delightful. Not very long ago I paid it 
a visit, in order to bathe in the hot spring far 
the benefit of my rheumadzed j<Hnts ; the sight 
of the place made me imhappy. The Sydney 
gardens were no longer crowded with the gay 
and degant groups which cmce constituted their 
attracti<m* The walks wa:e vacant and me- 
lancholy^ The same vacuity shed a gloom over 
the assembly-rooms — the most beautiful of any 
in the country. Other causes too* had I for 
the heart-ache, .in the contemplation of .this 
spot: other regrets more heartfelt, more deep 
than any that could be awakened by the idea 
of assemblies or promenades, the din of gaiety, 
or the glitter of {asiiion* 
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CHAPTER V. 

A CONTIlTtrATIOK OP THE LAST CHAPTER 

BUT ONE. 

What other acquaintance I may have had 
in the course of my li£e, under the appellation 
of friendship^ has been very limited ; death has 
cut off the greater portion of it. One or two 
old women, whom at one time I knew as himd^ 
some young girls, I still see now and thai, and 
like as well as I can like any thing. I have an 
old sister too ; but none of these have much 
friendship for me. Old people, whether men 
or women, are all grossly selfish, and care about 
nobody but themselves ; therefore, I may 
judge what their feelings are towards me, by 
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thoBe which I entertain with respect to thtm^ 
selves. 

As to elderly men, if they are married and 
happy I am envious of them, and therefore 
hate them. Their condition conveys a reproach 
to myself, which is intolerable. If they are 
married and unhappy, I hate them less to be 
sure; but still my dislike to them is strong, 
inasmuch as I think them fools for not having 
rescued themselves from celibacy to some better 
purpose. As for pitying them, it is out of the 
question ; no such feeling as pity finds entrance 
at my breast. The world has no pity for me ; 
why should I, how can I, have any for the 
world ? 

All unmarried men, whether middle aged or 
old, I bate ; in either I see my own unhappy 
career, in its different stages, reflected ; and the 
sight of myself distresses me, in whatever way 
reflected. In the first of these I trace the subtle 
and nlent growth of all the nasty dissocial 
habits which I have myself contracted ; in the 
last I view all those habits confirmed. 

In youth a thousand attributes are a cause of 
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envy to the aged : besides the enjoyment of 
animal spirits, and the smiles of the fair, I envy 
the young their wild heedlessness of danger, 
their love of enterprize and adventure, their 
generosity of feeling, and that magnanimity 
which exists in youths of fine spirit — their be- 
nevolence of heart, their compassion, sincerity, 
and frankness. 

I can scarcely believe that / was ever ge- 
nerous, charitable, and warm-hearted, so un« 
compassionate as I now am; so uncharitable. 
Where are all those generous, kind, warm- 
hearted impulses that once swayed my soul? 
Was it natural to me to be unkind, ungenerous, 
and uncharitable ? Nb ! Alas ! why did Pro- 
vidence so check my honest ardour, so mock 
the struggles of my ambition, as to drive me, 
in the vexation of my spirit, to rebel against 
the good, and great feelings too, with which it 
originally gifted me, — to rebel against itself? — 
The dispensation was indeed hard« 

If my spirit had not been irritated with those 
reverses of which my life has been full, I should 
liave been a completely different being from 

p 5 
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that wliidi I have turned imt : I dionld hsre 
been a social, generous^ and diaritidile man. 
Instead of carping at oth^ men^s sucoessy I 
should liave rejmoed at it; instead of mocking 
at tbeir distresses, my hand would have been 
stretdied out to assist and support them. I 
should have wiped the tear from the eye of 
sorrow ; have uttered words of comfort to the 
idHicted spirit. But no comfort, no eonsc^tioD, 
was ever extended, or even oflfered, to meP J 
was never taught, this lesson of charity by man 
or providence either: how can I then praetSie 
it, how can I be expected to do so? My spirit 
Fas irritated by misfortune into rancour and 
opposition.-*-! know that the contemjdation of 
such a condition of mind as this, must be dread- 
ful to any virtuous person ; but the nature of 
» this work demands that the exposition of my. 
self, to the very inmost workings of my heart, 
should be ample and explicit I know that man 
should bow with submisoon to the dispensations 
of Providence, however inadequately our vir- 
tuous endeavours may seem to be rewarded* 
But my spirit was ever fond of opposition, and 
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imfiatieQt . of control, of which it was moAt 
keenly sensible ; and when its fortune was ad- 
rerae, it was unable to bow with submisnon 
while it burned to of^xMse. 

From tbifl sort of accursed refractoriness of 
spirit has arisen one of the worst of my habits^ 
a constant and malignant railing at all that 
passes before me, whether of the ordinance .pf 
man or Heaven. I walk along the streetr-rl 
execrate the population, the immensity of the 
crowd, in which I am jostled and knocked 
about, my ribs battered and my shins bruised. 
I exdaim, while smarting under the psin, 
^^ Would to God there were some check on this 
pestfl^it overflow of people! a strangulation of 
infants at the birth,^' ... or some other horrid 
expedient, not worth mentioning. I, myself, 
shudder at. the thought: of so much malignity 
and venom^ while I relate it.- '. 

Again^ when I see the misery depicted in the 
countenances of many — the maimed and wretch- 
^ bodies of some — ^the squalid-appearance . of 
poverty, barefooted, filthy, and in rags— the 
miserable children howling round their agonised 
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parent, and crying out for the bread, which 
she has not to give them; I cannot refrain 
from hastily demanding, what was the good of 
creating such a mass of misery, as this world 
exhibits? Where is the benefit of creating 
beings, whether they will or not, to drag out xi 
life of wretchedness, and to curse their exist- 
ence, every succeeding day of it ? However, 
virtuously inclined, however diligent in their 
vocations, we see them galled with the most 
oppressive burdens of anguish, both mental and* 
bodily. 

'* Is this,*^ I would say, ^^ the part of mercy ? 
Is there even any mercy in telling us, that if 
we behave well under these inflictions, we shall 
. in time be rewarded with . eternal bliss, when, 
the same time, there is a certain menace of 
eternal damnation. But why create men with 
even a chance of eternal damnation and tor- 
ment ? — ^why, were it not better there should be 
no such chance of misery and pimishment at 
all? And is not the chance almost a certainty, 
when men are made so frail, so weak and sinful 
in their nature, that whether they will or no. 
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they mu$t be wicked and deserving of punish- 
menty rather than reward? So that their chance 
of damnation is a hundred to one against that 
of their bliss T 

Religion and philosophy execrate all such 
abominable ventilations of spleen. I repeat it, 
that while I describe them, I execrate them ; 
but let me assure the reader, the only motive 
that has actuated me in doing so, is to unmask 
the heart of malignity and venom, which is too 
often possessed by morose old gentlemen, like 
myself. 

What is more abominable still, is, that there 
is a positive gratification in the indulgence of 
all this rancour. Heavens! how pitiable and 
shocking a tone of mind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE OLD BACHELOR OK HIS WAT HOMS TUROUOrB 

OXFORD. 

A M'ORE Strange-looking set of persons than 
such as I used to meet in the promenades at 
Cheltenham, I scarcdy ever saw before: there 
were so many prodigiously jaundiced counte* 
nances; so many unwholesome complexions; 
such a curious mixture of inflation and meager- 
ness* Yet I am confident that none of all the 
number of oddities I met with, was a more fit 
subject for being quizzed and stared at jthan 
myself. 

Two old maiden ladies were there amongst 
the herd, looking uncommonly cross: they 
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opened their eyes very widely whenever they 
passed by me, as if they recollected my coun- 
tenance. I fancied, too, that I remembered 
theirs, though much disguised by wrinkles 
and ill-humour ; therefore there was not much 
to induce me to wish for a recognition. I am 
inclined to think they were the identical per- 
sons upon whose air and manner as girls, I 
have criticised, as stamped with the character 
of a school-education. 

In passing through Woodstock, I was agree- 
ably surprised, by finding in the features of a 
ruddy buxom-looking old dame, those of the 
pretty Monmouthshire rustic, with whom I had 
passed such pastoral hours on the banks of the 
Wye. 

She kept a small inn, at which I stopped to 
bait the horses ; as I forget her name, I shall 
call her Mrs. Homespun. 

'^ Do you remember me, Mrs. Homespun ?^ 
I said. 

" No, Sir,'* said she, curtseying ; " I donH 
know that I ever saw you before.^' 

Do you remember ever having lived near 
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the river Wye ? Do you remember a young man 
coming to fish there for some time ? the young 
gentleman that. . . . ** 

^* Oh Lord bless me, Sir, so I do ! who would 
have thought, that you and he should have 
been the same person ? Ah ! those were not 
such hard times as these are."** 

The poorer classes always begin whining and 
(frequently with reason) about the' ^^ hardness^ 
of present times; which, however, I did not 
permit my old friend Dame Homespun to do ; 
but cut her compliuning short, by inquiring 
into her history, which ended by her calling her 
husband to pay his respects to the gentleman 
" of whom he had heard her talk.** 

A stout, hale, old map, shortly made his 
appearance ; but as I found he was uncom- 
monly deaf, I was too impatient to change many 
words with him. He was accompanied by a 
sturdy tall man of about thirty years old : he, 
as I understood from Mrs. Homespun, was her 
son. He bore some resemblance to myself .... 
I say no more . . . youth will be indiscreet . . . 
I took my eyes oiF his face : and bethought 
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ine of old Matthew Bramble, and Humphrey 
Clinker. 

I ' drank a draught of Mrs. Homespun^s ale, 
for the sake of " auld lang syne," and returned 
her the jug with a guinea at the bottom. The 
old man was still bowing, and she was still 
curtseying, and expressing her hope I should 
always stop at her house, when I passed that 
way, when the postillion cracked his whip, and 
the carriage rolled away. Mrs. Homespun^'s 
ale sent me to sleep^ till 1 was awakened by the 
stopping of the carriage before the Angel Inn 
Oxford. 

The first thing I did after my arrival was to 
call upon my acquaintance of Merton College. 
As is always the case, he was " just thinking of 
me,*" as I entered the room. After a few preli- 
minary inquiries had passed between us, I turn- 
ed to the subject of the MSS. which I had left 
for his perusal. 

« What do you think of it ?'' I said. 

" Why I can scarcely tell, until I have seen 
what is to follow— have you written any more ?'** 

" Oh, yes ; I have finished it, all but a few. 
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poget ; and 1 11 tell you what I will do^ if you 
have no objection-»I will send it you fiom the 
inn, and come and hear your opinion of it at 
dinner-time.^' 

^ I shall be most happy. Come, then, at m 
o'dock— you will find dinner ready, and I have 
just now got some excellent old hodc. We will 
talk over the MSS. in the eremng.** 

Accordingly I returned to the inn, and sent 
him the remainder of the work ; after which I 
strolled about, looking at. the eoUq;es, and 
fell in with that curious dirty little mortal, — 
Demetriades, the Greek, who has lately died, 
as I understand, very ridi for his situation. 

I was socm tired with walking, and was glad 
to retire to my room, and take a nap till it was 
time to go to Merton. My eyes had not been 
closed above ten minutes before they were com- 
pelled to open by a whining noise, which star- 
tled me. At first I fiemcied it was occasioned 
by gnats; but on removing the handkerchief 
which I had placed over my face, what was my 
surprise on seeing my discarded housekeeper, 
Mrs. Barbara Busby, before me, penitent, sup- 
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plieatingy and in tears. At first I spoke exces- 
^vely gruffly to her, demi^tiding vhy she had 
chased me fb Oxfpifd ? and how she cotdd pos-> 
sibly suppose I isbould eyer alter the resolution 
I had taken of having nothing morQ to do with 
her? but I was induced gradually to soften 
my tone; her entreaties for forgiveness being 
so piteous, sfxd her promises so vehement of 
amendment in future. 

The truth is, ^when I dismissed her, I had 
been a good deal influenced by the impertinent 
insinuation of that ass Sir Methusalem^ as to 
the equivocal station, which she occupied in my 
service ; but I now looked upcHi any such ^ug* 
gestion with scorn, and felt ashamed I had 
paid any attention to it ; besides, it was my 
maxim to hold the^opinion of the world atid all 
impertinent persons in it, at defiance, and in 
contempt. Other reasons too weighed with me 
in taking back Mrs. Busby into my service. I 
had been at great inconvenience since she had 
left me ; and no doubt she suspected that this 
would be the case, when she set out to en- 
deavour to re-establish herself in my good 
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graces. In fact I felt very glad to take her 
back ; and really when I took into consideratioa 
the whole series of her conduct, her good qua^ 
lities and useful services very much outbalanced 
her derelictions, — ^her occasional whimperings, 
oiBciousness, or cant 

So It was agreed, that Mrs. Busby should 
take her place in the carriage, the next morning, 
by my side as before. The reconciliation on 
her part was ended by a prodigious fit of blub- 
bering, in the middle of which I withdrew, it 
being nearly the time appointed for diniier. 

During dinner, we talked about the society at 
the Univernties ; the improvements at Oxford ; 
the disfigurement occasioned to the place, by 
the trumpery little cockney buildings, which 
now block up the entrance to it from the Lon- 
don road. Many regrets were uttered concern- 
ing the increase of population, which demanded 
all this increase of building. Then we talked 
about the days, when we had been students at 
law ; and, at an earlier date, companions at col- 
lege. Part of our confabulation was, as far as I 
remember it, to the following cfiect :-:— 



1 
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" You have a strange mawkish set here ;^ I 
observed, in my surly way;" somewhat out- 
landish too ! — eh ? On the monkish system ? — 
Uh ! hum, ah ?" 

" Mawkish enough, and monkish enough, in 

many instances ; but there are some pleasant 

fellows in Merton here, and some men of the 

world. I like passing an evening too, at All 

y Souls', or New College, now and then." 

" But you must surely regret that you quitted 
either of the active professions you successively 
followed, to live here, in a region of so much 
insipidity ? I could never have tolerated a col- 
lege life, myself; I had too much ambition, in- 
dependently of my natural restlessness." 

** But,**' interrupted Lentulus, " what has 
your ambition come to ?" 

** What has it come to, indeed," I rejoined : 
** I might as well have been a droning college 
fellow, shut out from all intercourse with the 
world, as run a wild goose chase after fame, 
and then shrink from it, to shut up myself vo- 
luntarily, as I have done." 

Well, it is of little avail regretting what can^ 



it 
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not be imeaded ; there are mwiy in the Mme 
ntuAtion. I mywlf was not without mj $mM- 
tioD ; but iriMnerer 1 sm iscUned to feel i^gKt, 
I console myself with considering, that I enidy 
what my ambitifxi might possibly never haw 
gained for me — plenty to live upon } and then, 
I cannot but tbimk Giod, that at any rate, 
though an insignificant being on the face of the 
earth, I am still independent.'" 

" Ay, and bfe too, decorated with all its ho- 
nours, so BOOD posses away > And then, to him 
who enjoyed them, what can it matter whether 
ne er^ possessed them or not f Bendes, as to 
honours in this world — Xiordt bow limited they 
are ; bow common too, since how many poseess 
them. Though decorated with every distinction, 
we are but a speck, after all, amidst the vast 
shoals of our fellow-men." 

" It is very true ; let any individual, however 
distinguished, connder how trifling the extent 
<^ his fame is amongst the myriads of his fellow- 
creatures, and he must shrink at his own iong- 
nificance, bo many are there as great as himself; 
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SO few, comparatively speaking, who know any* 
thing about him.^' 

After a few mcHnents silence, during which 
the dinner things' were being removed, I re- 
sumed the conversation. / 

^^ It is time now, that I should ask you again 
about my Confessions: have you read them 
through?" 

^^ Yes, indeed I have ; and have been since 
contemplating them very attentively^^ 

^^ I am impatient to hear your reflections on 
theni." 

^^ You must not be offended, if I say that 
you have certainly drawn a very true portrait of 
yourself, at least as far as I have been able to 
judge, since the renewal of our acquaintance.**^ 

" Speak on," I interrupted; " I am not of- 
fended. You don't think the portrait a very 
amiable one, you would wish further to observe.^ 

'^ Certainly it is not; but I must give you 
credit for doing mcHre than many persons in 
your dtuation would have done; for contem- 
plating your own singularities so philosophi- 
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cally, and exposing them bo candidly. I really 
am of opinion, that very few persons, mtuated 
as vou are, would be inclined to do as mucb.'^ 

** Fools r I exclaimed, " why erery body 
about them is well conscioas of their singularity, 
and unamiability, whether they themselves 
confess it or not. It is well to acknowledge 
it boldly ; for my part, I care not who knows 
what I am. Well, what have you to remark ?^ 

^* Why, that being such a fastidious being as 
you describe yourself; so restless and discon- 
tented, it is fortunate that you never married ; 
you would have driven your wife mad. It is a 
pity you could not have remained mngle with- 
out contracting so many odd whims and ha- 
bits ; but these seem inseparable from a state of 
celibacy." 

" Ah ! — there you 're right ; but the extent 
to which they may be carried, depends a good 
deal on the disposition of a man : mine is such^ 
that whether married or single, I should always 
have been whimsical, eccentric, and morose; 
and therefore, as that is the case, it is as well 
that I have suffered my unhappy qualities to be 
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an annoyance to myself alone, rather than to 
any other person also, to whom I might have 
allied myself. What think you ?'^ 

" There is reason, certainly, in what you say : 
as I have said, in your peculiar case, I think 
it well that you have not married ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, I^ consider that matrimony, in 
forcing domestic habits upon a man, must have 
a salutary effect in counteracting those of an 
uiffiooal nature, to which he may be inclined ^ 
and therefore, in many instances, prevents the 
contraction of many bad habits, and lessens 
fiome that may be already contracted.'' I 
dropped my jaw, and fell to pondering ; Lentu- 
lus sat still and poked the fire ; at last I started 
up, and, looking at my watch, said I must now 
be leaving him. I shook his hand, and wished 
Wm a good night 

• * • ■ • 

Barbara and myself set off rather early the 
next morning, as" I was anxious to arrive in 
London by dinner-time. As I was stepping 
into the carriage, I observed at a httle distance 
from the inn a bevy of gownsmen laughing in 

a 
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the niost unrestrained manner. My eye soon 
singled from their number the impudent varlet. 
Sir Methusalem Goosewit's grandson. I was 
not at a loss to understand the subject of their 
merriment; my chder rose, and I could with 
pleasure have seen them aU soundly horse- 
whipped. 

When on the road, I discussed the merits of 
the remarks of Mrs. Conyers and Lentulus, 
rdative to myself: they were contradictory; and 
I was puzzled as to which I should consider the 
most just. I oug^t, by the by, to recollect 
that the last-named of these persons has seen 
more of my work than the reader; it shall, 
therefore, be continued to its conclusion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

(Confessions resumed,) 

HABITS OF ACTING BEING A CONTINUATION 

OF CHAPTER III. 

Now for a charming picture of domestic 
coinfort.-^At about twelve o'clock my house- 
keeper enters my bedroom, and opens the shut- 
ters : the light startles me ; I demand what the 
hour is, although I know it well enough, inas- 
much as I put the same question, and receive 
, the same answer, every succeeding morning from 
one year's end to another. 

After another drowsy interrogatory respect- 
ing the weather, I tell her to bring breakfast. 
Behold me sitting up in bed, in a chequered 

Q 2 
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jacket of chintz, with a black velvet cap deco- 
rated with a tassel; a somewhat brown bit of 
flannel round my throat, to prevent my catching 
cold ; my back supported by cushions taken 
from the couch, and pillows, indiscriminately. 

A tray with the breakfast things is brought, 
and placed on my lap , the breakfast consists of 
chocolate or coffee, in a small brown Wedgwood- 
ware pot, a few sippets o{ toast, and, in the 
season, of a plate of strawberries in addition. 
There is also tea, in case I should prefer it, 
in a httle round chased sQver pot, which is 
a Cavourite with me, and an endless cause of 
upbraiding my housekeeper, should the least 
scratch or speck be discernible on its sur&ce. 

Over this repast I generally dawdle for about 
an hour and a quarter; fiddling with the 
butter, or doubting whether I shall demolirii 
my toast by sopping it or by eating it with 
butter. Sometimes, in a fit of nervousness, 
I shoot out a leg or an arm, and upset the 
whole apparatus. This mishap causes me to 
throw myself on my back, after puUii^ the 
bell violently for my maid, cursing my exist- 
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ence, and venting my rage in oaths and lamen- 
tations on my own infirmity and the necessity 
of breakfasting. 

By the time the disorder is remedied, and 
the breakfast re-established on my lap, my rage 
cools ; and if by good luck I am not attacked 
by any more nervous twitches or plungings, I 
get through this second edition of breakfast 
without much discomfort, except it be occa^ 
sioned by peevishness at the toast being too 
brown or too flabby, or the chocolate smoked, 
or the cofiFee a little too thick, the butter not 
quite fresh, the salt a little damp, or some . 
such other laudable cause of objection. 

After many eflforts, much yawning and stretch- 
ing, much shuddering if the weather is at all 
cold, I crawl out at that side of my bed which 
is nearest the fire-place ; my course is directed 
to a huge arm chair, with a high back, which 
stands close by the fender. 

Here I sit in my bed-gown and slippers, fre- 
quently for two or three hours, contemplating 
and grumbling, by turns, both at myself and 
things in general. 
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Id contemplatiiig, I sit with my legs stretdied 
out, a foot resting on each hob; my mouth 
open, sometimes even driTelling like an in£Emt» 
and my eyes fixed upon an angry coal flickering 
with gas. 

Suddenly I start from my reverie, and throw 
myself into a grumbling posture. My legs are 
drawn close up to each other, or crossed ; my 
eyes are directed towards my own shrunk 
diank.; my cliin is poked forward; and my 
upper lip and left nostril screwed up on one 
side of my face, into a diabolical sardonic grin. 

At length arrives the odious penance of 
dressing : often and often have I, through dread 
of the operation, put it off and off, as I did 
matrimony, till it was too late to undertake it — 
until the hour of going out or dining was 
long past, and it was nearly time to go to bed 
again. 

However, we will suppose that I have sum- 
moned up courage sufficient to plunge myself 
into the operation ; we will suppose that at last, 
after a multitude of imprecations — after hacking 
my chin in various places in shaving — after 
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nearly throttling myself with rage in attempting 
to tie on my neckcloth — after breaking one or 
two water-glasses, and cutting my fingers with 
the jagged fragments, plastering the cuts with 
goldbeater'^s skin that will not stick, and stick- 
ing-plaister which at length will — ^after per- 
spiring, straining, and pufBng, for a painful 
<}uarter of an hour, in tugging on my boots — I 
sally forth : — what a figure do I present ! 

My feet and ankles, as I have just said, are 
accoutred in boots — ugly things, which come up 
to about the middle of my calf, on the outside 
of a pair of pepper-and-salt pantaloons; these 
I wear very loose about the loins and in front, 
where they hang in thick dingy folds, like a 
row of sand-bags made of grey drugget. My 
waistcoat is double-breasted, and reaches down 
to a considerable length below the diaphragm, 
with huge pockets bordered with blue cloth. 

Over this comes my coat, made very large 
and baggy, for fear it should press too closely 
on my rheumatic elbows and shoulders; the 
skirts are of a portentous length, reaching 
nearly down to my ankles. 




i 
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This, again, is surmounted by a surtout, or 
short body spencer, of olive brown cloth, rather 
rusty now from wear, with one capacious pocket 
inside, facing the left breast, serving as a de- 
poritory for a rumpled green silk handkerchief. 

My head being bald, is protected by a wig, 
which, in propriis naturalibus, is called ^^ a 
brown scratch.^ This I was once whimsical 
enough to embellish with a coating of bear's 
grease and powder ; and my maid Barbara hav- 
ing aired it before the fire, from an idea that it 
was damp, it assumed very much the appearance 
presented by a platter of potted meat. This 
absurdity I committed out of opposition to my 
hair-dresser, who declared that brown scratch 
wigs were never powdered. 

On the top of this wig is placed a little shal- 
low-crowned hat, something like a dish appro- 
priated to pish-pash. Thus accoutred, and 
holding in my hand a long stick of yellow bilious- 
looking bamboo, I crawl along the pavement. I 
see the young men, as I pass^ amusing themselves 
at my expense : the eye of one fixes itself on 
my hat ; of another on my pantaloons ; of a 
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third on my boots, my spencer, or my old- 
fashioned cane. All this quizzing makes me 
furious ; but I can do no more than show my 
teeth, like a snarling terrier. I have not phi- 
losophy enough to bear these jokes with good 
humour ; and the fret that it costs me in sum- 
ming up resolution to walk down the street, puts 
me into a fever whenever I attempt to do so. 

My haunts are a snuff shop, an old book 
shop, an old print shop, and the room of a 
medallist. When I have exhausted my visits 
to these places, I repair to the chouse of my 
club. There my time is sometimes spent, till 
two or three o'clock the next morning, in con- 
ning newspapers, and the magazines of Camp- 
bell, arid Christopher North ; in eating, drink- 
ing, sipping liqueur, dozing, taking snuff, lis- 
tening to what other people are saying around 
me, and inwardly sneering at their remarks as 
common-place, vulgar, prejudiced, or absurd. 
It amuses me to look at a person on his en- 
trance into the coffee-room, and pass sentence 
on his character by his physiognomy, with a 
view to finding out, by what I hear him say, 

Q 5 
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whether the Kntence I passed was a just one 
or Dot. I geoerally omdenin pec^e by tb^ 
looks, at first nght, without mercy ; aod am 
then sure to pervert all they say, be it sennble 
or otherwise, in order to make my sentence on 
tbeir minds cunctde with that which I had 
passed on their countenances. 



A UOMBHTS IHTBRaUPTIOV IK THE NARRATIVE. 

However impatient the reader may be, I 
must nevertheless interrupt bim, to read to 
him B paragraph which caught my eye in the 
newspaper, aa 1 stopped in my way from Ox- 
ford, to change horses at High Wycombe. 

" Od ThuTsdaf night last, the house of Mr. — ' , 

in B street, was broken open, and robbed of plate 

and furniture to the amount of some hundred pound* : 
we are sorry that every effort to apprehend the vil- 
lains has hitherto proved ineffectual." 

" There ! I told you how it would be ! this 
comes of your leaving the bouse in charge at 
a wretched helpless creature like Giles ! look 
there, Mrs. Busby; read tbatparagr^h. 1 am 
ready to go mad t the plate stolen ! and the 
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furniture stolen ! Oh gracious ! what a fool I 
was to leave home! — it is all your fault.^ 

While I was running on with these exdama- 
tions, my housekeeper was quietly reading the 
paragraph. 

'* Well ! have you finished it ?^ I cried. 

" Yes Sir," said she ; " but I do not see why 
you should be alarmed : you cannot be certain 
that your house has been robbed : there is no 
number mentioned to the house; nor is it sure, 
at all, that the dash stands in the place of your 



name.'' 



^* Fiddlesticks ! I hate such nonsense ! I 
tell you I'm sure that my house is meant, and 
no other ; and my name, and no other : because 
I am always more unlucky than any one else. 
Does the paragraph give the name of the street?" 

" Yes, Sir ; but then what does that signify, 
unless the number of the house is given as well.'' 

" Pooh ! pooh ! the name of the street is quite 
sufficient information to make me sure that 
there is no one else in it but myself who could 
meet with ill luck." 

" Well, Sir, it is of no use to fret and dis- 
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compose yourself : hope for the best ; now, I 
dare lay any money your house has not been 
robbed.** 

" Pshaw ! pshaw ! pshaw ! — ^pooh ! pooh ! - 
provoking ! plate and furniture ! to the 
amount of some hundred pounds ! All my 
property I **' 

" Hope for the best, Sir, now do— hope for 
the best." 

^^ Hope ! what nonsense you silly women 
talk ! — what have I ever gained by hoping ? — 
Nonsense ! do not talk such stuff : would to 
heaven the journey were over, and I knew the 
worst !*" 

Mrs: Busby held her tongue, seeing it was 
useless to offer me any more consolatory sug- 
gestions. I grumbled the whole way to town, 
without intermission. 

To return to the coffee-room of my chib- 
house. 



NARRATIVE RESUMED. 

I sit constantly in one place: the waiter 
knows my whim, and secures my seat for me. 
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In summer, it is by the window ; in winter, 
near the fire-place — if possible, in a comer. 
There I sit, hatching venom like a spider, sur- 
rounded with a cobweb of prejudices and dis- 
likes, in which I entangle every body who enters 
the room. 

By the list of resorts which I have mentioned 
as my afternoon lounges, it will be seen that I 
still have some taste left for the elegancies^ of 
art and literature. In spite of my departure in 
youth from the path of erudition, I always 
loved, and still love, to linger near the spot 
sacred to the Muses. My most amiable moments 
are spent in conversing on- curious works of 
art with their respective collectors and connois- 
seurs. 

I buy, indeed, nothing of them : what little 
money I have, I retain for such comforts as my 
wretched person stands in need of, and those 
numerous demands which increasing old age 
makes upon my purse, as I grow more and more 
decrepid. 

I am not naturally avaricious, though I may 
be a little so inclined now : but I feel that the 
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time is past in which it can be worth while to 
spend any money in elegancies or luxuries — 
such as rare books, engravings, coins, or other 
baubles, which cheat men of the miseries of 
life. Hence^ T merely chat with these respecta- 
ble rarity-venders, and they are all glad to see 
me, — ^for I have, in times past, been no bad 
customer. 

As a child, I loved to hunt after coins and 
medals : my taste was eagerly directed to the 
curiosities of art; and I was a complete anti- 
quarian in embryo at ten years old. A picture, 
in Rapin's History of England, of the old coins 
of the country, excited my desire for the pur- 
suit : the book was unfolded at a stalL Well 
do I remember the curiority with which I con- 
templated the old English letter on the coin. 
I have still a few favourite medals: a head 
of Alexander, some few rose nobles, some silver 
cmns of Athens, and an Egyptian coin or two, 
form the sum of all that remain of my col- 
lection. The rest have been disposed of to 
Matthew Young, the medallist, under the in- 
fluence of a sudden fit of melancholy, in which 
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« 

I resolved on keeping nothing that I once loved, 
as it made me wretched by recalling the enjoy- 
ments of years gone by. 

My collection of engravings is equally di- 
minished. An Albert Durer, (a very fine im- 
pression,) a set of Hogarths, and one or two 
Guidos, are all I possess. My library is si- 
milarly scanty ; a Boydell's Shakespear,* a 
Fine^s Horace, bound in red morocco, and a 
few Elzevirs, which were all favourites, are the 
only good books I have. 

These few relics I con over now and then 
after breakfast ; and on these occasions it is, 
that my dressing is deferred to the late period 
at which I am obliged to give it up altogether. 

I have a room which Barbara calls the draw- 
ing-room : it ought, with more propriety, to 
be called the lumber-room. Bpoks, folio, 
octavo, and duodecimo, old magazines, old 
newspapers, old china, old delf, conundrums 

* I spell our great poet's name as it ought to be spelts 
not as stupid commentators have done. Let them look 
at any old books of English families. The name is 
Shakespear^ not Shak^-peare. 
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of all descriptions and sizes, medicine-yials and 
Champagne-bottles, old breeches, old boots, 
things new and things ancient, some just sent 
home from the manufacturer's, some that have 
been lying there for years — all in one mass 
of confusion, are strewed about the chamber. 
If I want any article from this mass, I can 
scarcely ever get at it : if I want a dessert- 
plate, for instance, it must be rummaged up 
from the bottom of a heap of furniture of a 
different kind. If a new window-blind or pair 
of shoes is sent home^ it is thrown down any 
where and neglected at the time, till it is at length 
hidden by a heap of articles of more recent 
arrival, flung upon it with similar carelessness. 
I fancy this is as much my fault as my domes- 
tic's ; for I ani never very particular about the 
order in which my things are, so long as I feel 
that they are all safe together. If I had a 
better servant, these things might, perhaps, 
be better managed : but I have had so many 
careless, knavish valets-de-chambre in my time, 
that when I dismissed the last, I was deter- 
mined never to be troubled with another ; so 
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that my establishment consists only of Barbara, 
a scrub of a boy to brush my shoes and coats, 
and a rather pretty girl to wash the dishes. — 
Of these two last-mentioned domestics, I know 
not whether I shall not shortly be obliged to 
dismiss one, as I understand they carry on 
flirtations in the dust-hole, when they ought 
to be attending to their duty. The girFs 
place cannot be a very hard one ; for I sel- 
dom dine at home. The talents of my cook 
do not extend to preparing such delicacies as 
my palate often desires : therefore, when I 
have been too indolent to go to my club to 
dine, I have also been willing to go without 
dinner at home, contenting myself with sponge- 
cake and a bottle of Hock, Burgundy, or Cham- 
pagne. 

Once I made Barbara attempt to stew some 
sturgeon in claret ; and in truth the woman suc- 
ceeded better than I could have expected : but 
never shall she do so again ; for the nervouspess 
under which I laboured for fear she should not 
succeed, nearly drove me frantic. 

I must confess, I think a good deal about 
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eating; I enjoy it excessively. One way in 
which I have managed to lose some of my ac- 
quaintance, has been by the disgust occasioned 
by my greediness. If the dinner has been good, 
the pleasure I evinced at the sight of the 
dishes, the eagerness with which I scrutinized 
them, the devotion with which I have pored 
over the contents of my plate, the voracity with 
which I have emptied it, was surely sufficient 
to disgust any one in the least degree particular: 
if the dinner chanced to be a bad one, the ill- 
humour depicted on my countenance was not 
less than that which I betrayed in all I said : 
so that in either case I made myself equally 
odious and disagreeable; people were equally 
disinclined to have a second trial of my com- 
pany ; and so their acquaintance with me was 
dropped. 

I am not much hurt by this, nor does the 
perception that I am an object of disgust 
distress me ; in fact, the annoyance it has oc- 
casioned rather amuses me. 

I like eating alone, because I am fond of 
having a particular dish to myself; hence I 
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never make acquaintance with any of the people 
that belong to m j club, for fear of an encroach- 
ment on the solitary table of my delicacies. I 
keep at a distance all who seem inclined to make 
any advance, by answering in repelling mono- 
syllables, if required to speak : nor am I affa- 
ble to any body but the waiter. 

The reason that old people are generally fond 
of eating is, because they are unable to appre* 
ciate or enjoy any sensations but the mere gross 
one of taste. The power of smelling is very 
frequently languid ; that of sight nearly gone ; 
those of the intellect far immersed in their do- 
tage : so that there is considerable excuse to 
be made for them, if they take refuge in the 
exercise of the only one left them. 

After all, what is better or more gratifying 
than good eating P Friendship ! what is it but 
a name ? this I have been taught ever since I 
was a child. Wealth ! what is it, except for 
what it can buy ? Beauty ! what is it? like the 
flower, (as poets have said ever since the 
creation,) it charms but for a time, and perishes. 
What quality is there that we can name, which 
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is not feeble and transitory P Strength,, health, 
youth, talent — they are only enjoyed for a time. 
But eating, good feasting, the savoury smell of 
hot well-dressed dishes, the substantial joys of 
the palate, ha\e a flavour and relish, and afford 
gratification and nourishment from the cradle to 
the grave. 

This part of my character may appear to 
some very much like a degradation of human 
nature. It is no less true, however, that such 
is a specimen of one of the precious qualities 
which my condition has forced on me. 



My old maiden sister is, like myself, a snuff- 
fancier. I used sometimes to spend an evening 
with her, and take snuff and coffee in her com- 
pany till a late hour. She is the only one out 
of three sisters that is now alive : she is also 
the only one of them that was not married. 
This is surprising too, since she was by far the 
handsomest of them, and the most accomplished. 
There were few acquirements which she did not 
possess ; and, more or less, she used to amuse 
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herself with botany, drawing, music, embroidery, 
and languages. Perhaps a certain flippancy of 
manner which she occasion^y put on, or an 
idea amongst the men that she was too clever, 
may have deterred them from making her an 
offer. She has herself ever declared, that it has 
been her choice to remain single : that may be 
possible, but I am always inclined to think that 
women are glad to marry when they can. Per- 
haps she found no one to her taste : this is very 
probable, for she was somewhat fastidious, like 
myself. There she is now, toothless, grey- 
headed, and withered, in the place of that light, 
elegant, interesting creature I once remember 
her ; her voice shrill and broken, which once 
was so soft and clear ; her neck shrivelled 
and brown, which in youth was so fair and 
delicate. Upon my word, a wreck of much 
loveliness ; a more striking picture of mortality 
than myself. 

She is the least offensive old maiden lady of 
any that I remember. She has no pets ; no fat 
wheezing pug-dogs always waddling about her. 
She is now too old to indulge in scandal : other- 
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wise she used to be very adroit in that amiable 
pastime. She stiU obstinately adheres to her 
maiden appellation of Miss — so-and-so. I have 
been on good terms with her so long, that I 
feel rather distressed at having lately quarrelled 
with her. The cause of it was this. On the last 
two or three occasions that I visited her, she 
chose to have in her company a person who 
was disagreeable to me. This was a pert, 
dowdy, plain girl, of about the age of four-and- 
twenty, — a jade made up of impudence, obsti- 
nacy, unamiability, and conceit. If I chanced 
to suggest any remark, she was sure to contra> 
diet it; if I made any inquiry, she had the 
impertinence to ridicule it. This I bore with 
wonderful forbearance once or twice; but the 
last time that I came into her company, she had 
the impudence to laugh at me to my face in a 
song, to which she requested I would listen, 
while she sang it at the piano-forte. Long be- 
fore it was concluded, I perceived the purport 
of it ; I seized my hat and cane in a fury, swore 
to my sister I would never enter her doors 
again^ and, snatdiing up the obnoxious paper on 
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which the song was written, I hurried out of 
the house, venting imprecations on the whole 

My intention was to have destroyed the song 
the moment I got home: but was prevented 
from doing so by a violent spasm brought on by 
the passion I had been thrown into, which con* 
fined me to my bed for some days. Those who 
are curious to see the libel that so enraged me, 
are perfectly at liberty to gratify themselves. 



CUPID'S PHYSICIAN. 

{Addressed to an old single Gentletnan.) 

No more^ ye love-sick maids^ delight 

In languishing to die ; 
A shorter way have I in sight 

To kill you presently. 

If, while your sorrow disappears 

At purport of my lay. 
No gratitude can wake your tears. 

Perhaps your laughter may. 

For, melted by your sighs^ kind Love 
Hath sent down his physician, 

In pity, from the realms above. 
To rescue your condition* 
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Hih upper man is cased in brown. 

And dingy galligaskin 
Infolds his person lower down. 

And short boots lined with cat-skin. 

Shrirell'd his visage, as a crab ; 

And as for his complexion. 
So well it counterfeiteth drab. 

It baffles all detection. 

Tbev say there 's poison in Love'i> kiss, 
H^we'er it may be sweet. 

And, if I not mistake, in his, 
Infection will you meet. 

For pf>tent are the mingled whiffs 
Of wine and snuff he pours 

From jaws as lank as hippogriffs, 
And from his nostrils' doors. 

Then haste, with votive garlic wreath, 
To your love's solace match you ; 

If his look fright you not to death. 
His sighs mupt sure dispatch you. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



IN WHICH THE OLD BACHELOR*S EXPEDITIOK 
AND HIS CONFESSIONS ARE CONCLUDED TO- 
GETHER. 



Scarcely had tbe carriage brought me be- 
fore my own door, than I earnestly explored its 
exterior, to detect any traces of nefarious ir- 
ruption into it. The street-door was opened by 

9 

Giles. 

"What have the villains stolen?^' I cried 
out ; '5 where did they break in ? why did you 
not secure them ? how much plate did they run 
off with ? why did you not take more care ? — 
Here ! open the carriage-door, and let me get 
out, that I may come and examine the extent of 
this cursed mischief !" 

R 
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Giles was so much surprised at tbis vdley of 
interrogatories, that be was able to answer no- 
thing, but ccmtented himself with staring : at 
length he turned his gaze from me upon Mrs. 
Busby, and was encouraged to find his tongue 
by a less irritable address from her. 

'* There have been no thieves at our house, 

Giles, have there, since Mr. has been 

away ?** 

** Thieves ? bless you !" answered Giles. 

** Ay, thieves, you blockhead !**' I roared 
out. 

** Thieves, Sir! no bless you, no such thing; 
what could have made you think so ?^ 

^^There^ I told you so,^ said my housekeeper 
to me. 

'' Thank God ! thank God, then ! It is lucky 
for you, Barbara, I was mistaken, or you woulfl 
not have heard the last of it as long as / lived 
— or you lived with me.'* 

" I knew,*' she replied, "yOM were mistaken.*** 
.... ^^ It was impossible you could be certain," 
I interrupted. 
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" Where was the robbery, Giles ?"' she conti- 
nued. 

^* I 'm sure T don't know,'' answered the as- 
tonished Giles; "I have heard of none: if 
there has been any, it has not been in this 
house, I am certain/' 

It was no small blessing to be relieved of the 
apprehension under which I had laboured: I 
could not, however, fully persuade myself of 
its being without reason, until I had unlocked 
the plate chest and made Barbara count its 
contents, and had also been informed by her 
that no furniture was missing. I afterwards 
learnt, upon inquiry, that a robbery Had been 
committed, as the newspaper stated, in the 
same street in which I lived, but not to any 
considerable extent. 

All this agitation, however, was sadly trying 
to my nerves, and glad was I to rest and re- 
cruit myself once more in my own house. My 
favourite large arm-chair afforded a repose that 
I had not known since I quitted it : and the 
sight of all my various conundrums once again 
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around me, repays me for the disgust I con- 
ceived at the strange appearance every thing 
wore on my journey. 

The first thing that I shall think of will be, 
to replace the little thermometer which was so 
unfortunately smashed on the road to Sir Me- 
thusalem^s. This circumstance brings to my 
mind the train of mishaps which I have under- 
gone in the course of my journey, and makes 
me extort from my housekeeper a confession of 
the truth of my prediction, " that I should 
have cause to regret leaving my own door.*" I 
think I have reason to be thankful, that after 
having been overturned, mauled, and nearly 
drowned, I am nevertheless alive, and safe at 
home. The character of my expedition aifords 
a complete exemplification of that of my life : 
in almost every stage of it, teeming with cala- 
mities and complaints, replete with difiiculties, 
annoyances, and disgusts ; fretted by evils both 
real and imaginary ; assailed by disasters which 
no one else would have experienced but a being 
of such sinister fortimes, and so unhappy a 
disposition as myself. 
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With respect to the main subject of this 
work, my "Confessions," t think the plan I 
proposed to myself^, m writing it, has been 
pretty faithfully executed. I think I have de- 
scribed at sufficient length the effects of all 
those causes which an earlier portion of it sets 
fortli. I fancy that all my habits of mind, as 
well as of body, have been exposed withou t 
disguise or prevarication. 

Perhaps in the mention of some particulars 
1 have been too scrupulous: if, therefore, I have 
been guilty of an error, I trust it will be im- 
puted to its true cause — a conscientious motive. 
• The moral to be deduced from this exposure 
of myself is obvious : — it is an admonition to all 
men to be any thing rather than that which I 
am ; to suffer their crosses and cares to drive 
them to any extremity rather than that of ce- 
libacy. If they have experienced distress in 
life let them seek a balm in a matrimonial al- 
liance of judgment — if not of love: it is the 
only condition in which they may hope for any 
true respectability or repose. Again, let them 
not be too long in fixing their minds on mar- 

r3 
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riage^ or they haive my ^cample for never being 
likely to accomplish tbdr object at alL 

If they marry» and yet should meet with 
causes of dissatisfactian^ (tor in what state will 
they not ?) atany ratetlmr anxieties will be exor- 
cised on more worthy subjects than mine are. 
They will not be rendered frantic because a boot 
fits a little too tightly^ or a dinner is not exactly 
so well dressed as it might be: thor minds 
will not be in that igndble condition which 
frets itself about the meanest and most insigni- 
ficant subjects. If they are men of nervous 
and irritable dispofiitions, they will exercise 
them in a difl^erent way— less offensive, and less 
wicked than my own. The slightest inconve- 
nience of noise, or discomfort of any sort, sets 
me whining, grumbling, and railing, kicking 
my legs out, and twitching my elbows, in all 
the indulgence of angry nervousness, as if I 
were under the <q)eration of galvanism. 

I have no satisfactory, reflection, which the 
married man has, that I have promoted the 
great ordinance of Providence, that the gene- 
rations of the world shall continue till he 
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sMreej)B them away. I ean tMm fio i^ai^ in 
that' blesiUBg which is signdly extiftided to the 
tnarriied state : I am shut out ' from that happi- 
ness which a father must feel in the weH-being 
and success of his sons. I cannot claim the 
affections and succour of children, to comfort 
and cherish my declinmg years — to close niy 
eyes . on the pillow of death. The evils I en- 
dure, are a vast counterbalance to those which 
a parent must feel even in the disappointment 
of his hopes with respect to his children's suc- 
cess ; I speak of such hopes as are sanguine. 
Parents are often inclined to hope too much of 
their children, from a partiality which causes 
them to appreciate their talents and merits too 
highly, I may, indeed, consider myself in a 
better condition than those whose children have 
turned out ill; but this will rarely, it will 
never be the case, where the education of the 
children has been salutary, judicious, and pro- 
perly attended to ; the children's natural pro- 
pensities carefully watched ; such as are vicious 
repressed ; such as are weak strengthened ; such 
as are good promoted. If a father neglects 
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this duty, it is no proof of bis goodness either 
of bead or beart ; and consequently^ if bis 
children, through his mismanagement, turn out 
badly, lie will not be the sort of person who is 
likely to be much affected with their disgrace. 
Pride, too, must mingle in my reflections; 
-—those who have rank, those who have afflu- 
ence, must be denied by celibacy the boast of 
bequeathing it to their offspring. 

The best admonition, after all, of the unhap- 
piness of my condition, its unworthiness and 
degradation, is, that T, who may be allowed to 
know best what it is, execrate it 

• • > • • 

Let my last words be devoted to the mention 
of her who ought to have been my wife. 

It is now full ten years ago since I went 
into public evening assemblies. At the last which 
I visited, I met Ellen. She had been married 
some years to a person altogether unworthy of 
her ; a coarse, vulgar Scotchman, who had 
made a fortune by trading in India, and on his 
return from abroatl had commenced Highland 
laird. He was, indeed, master of considerable 
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territory, and his influence commanded him a 
seat in Parliament, and that was all that could 
reflect any shadow of respectability upon him. 
His tastes were so grovelling, and his ideas so 
narrow, that the wealth he possessed was di- 
rected to no liberal objects^ instrumental to no 
purposes which an elegant mind would advance. 
Pearls are not more thrown away on sWine, than 
Ellen was upon this Highland booby. Her 
countenance did not testify that much sadsfac- 
. tion had been derived from her alliance. She 
looked melancholy and disappointed ; her voice 
and manner, too, betrayed that she felt so. 
These feelings she endeavoured to soften down 
by an air of resignation ; but it was evidently 
much forced upon her. 

I saw it caused' her pain when I reverted to 
the days when I had last seen and known her ; 
I therefore abandoned the subject, or any thing 
which would have reference to it. I had time, 
however, to learn that she had lost her mother 
a short time after her marriage : and that, of 
her sisters, one was married and had gone 
abroad, and the other was living in Edinburgh. 
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They are, perhaps, all dead by this time, my 
dear Ellen and all. 

Time had not been more active than care in 
impairing EUen'^s beauty* She still bore the 
traces of much loveliness. But the youthful 
lustre of her eye, the cheerfulness of her look, 
the lightness of her air, could never be read in 
her present look of depression and resigned pla- 
cidity of demeanour. Her person was become 
larger, her complexion pale, and its wrin- 
kles were stealthily increasing every day. Yet 
still her features spoke how handsome she had 
once been ; and the contour o her face had lost 
little of its original softness. A slight blush 
tinged her cheek when I addressed myself to 
her children. They connsted of four girls, no- 
thing comparable to their mother in face or 
form. The eldest was nearly twenty. She 
knew the conclusion I should draw in my own 
mind when I saw them, that her children ouglit 
not to have called a clown and a shopkeeper 
their father. 

Our parting was not less painful than our 
meeting had Iween — we quitted each other with 
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a sigh ; she, to follow her uncongenial lord — I 
to my solitude, and to lament that it, together 
with its disgusts, had been mainly occasioned 
by the loss of herself! 



THE END. 
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